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The Week. 


Concress reassembled on Monday, and the principal business of 
both Houses was the admission of Virginia. There was some heavy 
sparring over the case of the State in the Senate, in the course of which 
Mr. Wilson seems to have let out a little of the disgust which the older 
members feel towards the “ carpet-bag ” accessions from the South. In 
the House, Mr. Bingham attempted to let in Virginia by a coup de 
ain, but the attempt failed. On Tuesday the debates were continued, 
without result. 








The State has fulfilled all the requirements of the law; her 
constitution is unobjectionable, and the members of her Legis- 
lature are as unobjectionable as they can be without setting up 
an oligarchy. It is now proposed to exact of them, however, 
a test-oath, as another and further condition of admission to 
the Union, not set down in the law, and not proposed till now. 
Moreover, in the Senate, Mr. Sumner asked for delay, on the ground 
that in certain counties life and property were not as secure as they 
ought to be—although no mention was made in the Reconstruction acts 
of any particular degree of peaceableness as a condition precedent. 
The state of the case is, therefore, this: It is now five years since the 
war closed ; Congress has, during nearly the whole of that period, had 
the Southern States completely in its hands, with full powers both for 
investigation and legislation. After long debate, it passed an act pre- 
scribing the manner in which these States should be readmitted to the 
Union and civil government restored inthem. It amended this act, 
on further consideration, either three or four times. It then passed 
special acts, containing more particular provisions for the admission of 
such States as showed a desire to qualify under the general law. These 
acts, taken altogether, not only contained the will of Congress, but were 
solemn national promises or contracts with certain bodies of people, 
that, certain specified conditions being complied with, certain other 
things should follow; and nothing is or can be known, or ought to 
be inferred, be it remembered, of the mind or meaning of a legislature 
except through its acts on paper. They were, in short, the law of the 
land in a free country, not the whim of a pasha, to be changed or 
modified according to the varying moods or desires of individual 
legislators, not to be set aside because Mr. Sumner did not feel quite 
satisfied or General Butler was not altogether sure. A legislative 
body which treats its own acts with no more respect than so much 
talk over-night in a bar-room, can hardly expect other people to re- 
spect it. 





In the case of Georgia, an unjustifiable act on the part of the Legis- 
lature, committed after reconstruction, which Congress had not stipu- 
lated against, and which was actually in process of reversal by the 
State itself, led not only to the repudiation of the whole series of Re- 
construction acts by the very body which passed them, but to the 
overthrow of the State government and the relegation of the people 
to a kind of sham called “military rule.” This we call despotism, 
pure and simple. It has the one essential mark of despotism—that 
under it no man knows what the law is, or what will be the legal con- 

“sequences of his acts ; and a worse offence aguinst the blacks and loy- 
alists at the South Congress could not, in our opinion, commit, than 
familiarizing the people of the South with the notion that Federal laws 
are the mere caprices of the Congressional majority, made to-day and 
disregarded to-morrow, as the convenience of the hour may require. 
The success of the experiment with regard to Georgia has, as might 
have been expected, encouraged those in and out of Congress, 
whose prominence and influence, and in some cases daily bread, de- 
pend on the prolongation of the quarrel between the North and South, 
to try the same game with Virginia, by exacting in her case also, by 
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mere resolution, conditions which are not set down in the Reconstruc- 
tion acts, and the success of which would really hand the State over 
to an odious oligarchy, based—of all things in the world—on an *iron- 
clad oath.” The best of the joke is that the people who are most 
clamorous in support of this scheme pretend that what they want is 
“a republican form of government.” 


We could not wish a better illustration of the soundness of our 
view than what is occurring in Tennessee, though some members of 
Congress seem to think that it shows the necessity of what they call 
“caution,” but which the rest of the world call breaking the public 
faith. In Tennessee, the extreme Radicals, who are opposing the ad- 
mission of Virginia, had it all their own way. They excluded the 
great body of the white population from the polls; they elected a 
Legislature of the most orthodox type, under cover of adamantine 
oaths; they put the most ferocious blood-and-thunder Unionist 
in the whole South in the Governor's chair; and drew up a consti- 
tution that ought to have brought tears even to Butler's eyes; and 
under it came back into the Union with a rush. According to the 
Congressional theory, the state of things in Tennessee ought now to 
have been perfectly heavenly; in fact, it was perfectly devilish. No- 
where ought the black man and white Unionist to have enjoyed so 
much peace and security; in reality, nowhere were their lives and pro- 
perty so insecure, The calling out of the militia for their protection 
went far to convert turbulence into civil war. The continued exclu- 
sion of the “ unrepentant rebels” from all share in making the laws 
they lived under, and voting the taxes they paid, kept alive the most 
malignant passions, armed neighbor against neighbor, ruined the State 
credit, and not only retarded her development, but prevented the re- 
pair of the havoc wrought by the war, At last the loyal men had to 
give way and let their enemies into the government, and we have now 
in Nashville an unusually malignant Copperhead Legislature, and, 
worse still, a constitutional convention, presided over by a Rebel gene- 
ral, called for the express purpose of undoing, as far as may be, the 
work of reconstruction. In short, as far as we have yet gone, those 
great principles which underlie American polity, and have been till 
now its boast and glory, but which some “friends of freedom” in 
Congress seem afraid to trust, are receiving a triumphant vindication 
from what is passing at the South. Foremost amongst them is this— 
that the best instrument of government is frank and hearty reliance on 
human nature, on the tendency of men to do justice and love mercy, 
on the efficiency of education, and religion, and self-interest as in the 
long run the best guardians of individual rights and eradicators of pre- 
judices, Test-oaths and martial law are mere blisters, good enough in 
times of excitement and temporary irritation, monstrous and ridiculous 
as permanent means of providing security for the weak, or respect for 
the laws, or loyalty to the Government. 


Readers of the daily papers are, doubtless, aware that for some 
weeks, indeed for some months, there has been a prodigious reform 
movement going on here among the Republicans. First, there was a 
Reform Committee started as an improvement on the two “Gangs” 
by which the party had been previously ruled. Then the committee 
and the gangs “ coalesced ” under the approval of the State Convention, 
and then we went to work “ enrolling ourselves” in a manner that made 
the wicked tremble. We were, when the enrolment was complete, to 
see what we were to see. We have of late said nothing about these 
performances, because, as we took the liberty of pointing out early in 
the fall, a mere mechanical combination of the old elements could not 
possibly produce any improvement. What is wanted is a chemical 
combination, and this is not possible. When you have several bad 
fellows divided into two gangs, your making them shake hands and 
form one gang does not change their character. So we felt sure the 
new coalition would leave us just where we were. The enrolment com- 
pleted, the previous factions met for the first time on Wednesday week, 
for the purpoze of forming a new General Committee, which was 
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to purify the party in this city, and the result was simply, to speak per, which, if not true, is good, of a deputation of Pennsylvanian poli- 


plainly, a riot. They hustled each other, got the police to club each 
other, abused and swore at each other, and finally did something which 
produced an adjournment—inasmuch as it emptied the hall. Every 
faction wanted to get its own men on the General Committee, for the 
purpose of continuing to do what they have been doing—dividing the 
Federal spoils, and selling the Republican yote to the Tammany 
Ring. But the fact is they are only doing with the audacity 
peculiar to the locality what the same tribe are doing cdvertly 
all over the country. The “man inside politics” is irredeemable, 
and there is no use in preaching to him. If the Illinois Constitu- 
tional Convention will set the example of minority representation, other 
States would, doubtless, follow it ere long, and decent men would then 
be delivered from the body of this death, by being enabled to use their 
votes independently of the caucuses and nominating conventions ; and it 
is clearer and clearer every day that there is no other way out of the 
slough. On Monday last the New York chiefs held another meeting, 
with 100 policemen in the ante-room, and, feeling that quarrelling 
would net pay, “coalesced beautifully, and now all is harmony.” 


It is at last certain that Texas has been carried by the Radical can- 
didate for the governorship, that the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments will be ratified by the Legislature just elected, and that a majority 
of the new Congressional delegation is Republican. It was only by the 
skin of his teeth, however, that Davis was saved and Hamilton beaten; 
for it is only by about a thousand votes that the latter runs behind his 
competitor. So far as we make out, Hamilton owes his defeat—for 
which everybody may be heartily glad—to the fact that a good many 
thousands of the white voters staid away from the polls. For doing this 
they had two reasons, When it was profitable to be a violent Repub- 
lican—and, to do him justice, at a time when, as things turned out, it 
was not profitable, but dangerous—Hamilton was a Southern Unionist 
of the most pronounced type. It is not yet stale in the memory of 
many of our readers that, two or three years ago, he made a trip 
through many of the Northern cities, and delivered speeches in which 
he seemed to maintain that General Sherman’s march through Georgia 
and the Carolinas was not only good war, but would do very well in 
the Southern country as peace. Nothing was too bad for rebels. 
The average white Texan, therefore, has been in the habit of look- 
ing on “Jack Hamilton” as “a full member of Parson Brown- 
low’s church ;” and although the ex-governor has of late developed a 
“truly statesmanlike” anxiety to pardon everybody who would only 
say and swear that pardoned he would not be, he has not succeeded 
in getting much of the confidence of his old enemies. There was, how- 
ever, a disposition to make use of him; but for some time past it has 
been clear to most of the Texans that the admission of the State to the 
enjoyment of all her rights and privileges would be very doubtfully 
facilitated by Hamilton's election. Their feelings and their interest 
then conspired to induce his fellow-citizens to let Hamilton go to the 
wall, and, for the moment, we have an end of one of the most unsatis- 
factory politicians that the Southern wing of the Republican party has 
been infested with. 





Mr. Hoar’s case is still covered with uncertainty, and the rumors 
about the prospect of his confirmation are very conflicting. But the 
particular rumor which made him out likely to resign the Attorney- 
Generalship in a huff, because the Senate did not approve of him as a 





candidate for the Supreme Court, is certainly untrue. We have good | 
| not get through their contract without going into the lobby of the 


reason for believing that he is on excellent terms with the President, 
and means to stay where he is till a better place is found for him, 
which is possible, and until a better man is found for his place, which 
is very improbable. It is said that the majority against him in the 
Senate is dwindling under the influence of time and reflection, which 


is not unlikely; but still we suppose it is hardly likely to disappear | 
_ up, uses the following language : “ I would suggest that some provision 


under any influences to which his opponents are amenable. One mode 
suggested for getting over the locality difficulty is his nomination for Mr. 
Stanton’s vacant place; but the Pennsylvania lawyers hold themselves 
competent, we believe, to fill it themselves, and will not be over-modest 
about mentioning it. There is an amusing story in a Philadelphia pa- 


ticians having recently waited on the President to demand the Attor- 
ney-Generalship for Mr. B. H. Brewster, and of their having encour- 
aged him by the announcement that Cameron, Scott, and Forney were 
all for Brewster, and were of opinion that he was an ill-used man; and 
that nobody need mind Geary, for he had few friends and was in his 
last term; to all of which General Grant replied that he was glad to 
see them, but there did not happen to be any vacancy in the Cabinet 


just then. 





Governor Geary, however, who is not dead yet, has, doubtless under 
the inspiration of the other Brewster (F. C.), been opening a variety 
of old sores in his message, and the Legislature, under pretence of 
economy, has retorted by refusing to print it. The pleasantest feature 
in the Pennsylvania news is, however, that many of the oil speculators 
are coming to grief in the courts. Mr. Spencer Miller, a leading 
member of the bar, is pursuing some of the old getters-up of swindling 
companies. A year ago he gota verdict for $80,000 against one of 
them, and, we believe, secured the money. Within the last week he 
got a verdict against another for $96,000, and, though the defendants 
have vanished into space, he has security for quarter the amount. A 
man who does work of this kind is a public benefactor, and ought to 
have a “surprise party.” Nothing so promotes swindle as the readi- 
ness of the victims to pocket their losses, go their way with a sickly 
smile, and let the rogues begin again. 





The talk of annexing St. Domingo, so rife two years ago, has at 
last borne fruit in a treaty, which transfers the republic to the United 
States as a territory. The negotiations have been conducted with 
great secrecy, for the purpose of preventing a loan, which the Presi- 
dent, Baez, had put on the London market, from being taken up, as it 
was offered at a ridiculously low figure, and, in case of aanexation to 
the United States, would be no longer needed, The United States 
gets the whole concern for a million and a half of dollars, most of 
which is to be expended in paying its debts; and the treaty is to be 
submitted for ratification to the popular vote, the result of which is 
still doubtful, the mass of the population not being highly educated, 
and being very suspicious of foreigners. Luckily, they number only 
150,000, and, consequently, will not seriously increase the strain on 
the legislative wisdom of Congress. But they have hardly any taxes, 
and will consequently incur some heavy and novel burdens in casting 
in their lot with us, but in return will get a quiet life, under the rule 
of some of our finest politicians. What State is entitled to this gover- 
norship, and who has claims for the Assessorship of Internal Revenue ? 
We venture to say that the news of the annexation will not excite so 
much astonishment anywhere as in Copenhagen, as the unfortunate 
Danes are still waiting for the money for the island they sold to the 
United States more than two years ago. The probabilities are that, 
having got St. Domingo, we shall soon have to take Hayti, on the 
other side of the island, as the inhabitants of that region will probably 
find it impossible to let their neighbors alone. 





It will be remembered that in discussing ‘“ Progress in Massachu- 
setts” a few weeks ago, we assured our readers that the Shanlys (the 
Hoosac Tunnel contractors) were going to apply to the Legislature of 
the State for a “modification” of their contract. Certain persons— 
among them one of these very Shanlys—were hardy enough to question 
this statement; and a letter was written by Walter Shanly, or his brother, 
to the Springfield Republican, in which it was said that if they could 


State House, they would not get through it at all. When we read this 
letter we felt sure that something better than ordinary lobbying was in 
the wind; and so it turns out. Governor Claflin reviews the work of 
the past six months in his messsage; and, after admitting that the 
rate of progress required by the Shanlys’ contract has not been kept 


should be made whereby the contractors may receive additional com- 
pensation for an earlier completion of the work than the contract re- 
quires. A moderate sum would be of much importance to them.” 
Here we have the first step toward a “modification,” and it is 
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only the first which costs—at least when the Governor of a State takes | first paid off the debts which had been transmitted from father to son 
it. And the best of it all is, that the State, if it is dissatisfied with the | for generations, and which few of them had ever thought of getting 
rate of progress attained, has only to terminate the contract, and relieve | rid of any more than of the ordinary taxes. They then ran into all 
itself from all liability to these contractors ; instead of which, it is pro- | sorts of extravagances. Some had silver tires put to their cart-wheels ; 
posed to give them a little more money. others, by way of compiiment to mother earth, used silver plough- 
| shares; others paid enormous prices for bullocks of a favorite color, 





: : 4 , ’ or possessing ideal tails. But vast numbers used the money to plant 
We have discussed elsewhere the elaboration which the great im- mango groves, and dig wells, and make conduits for irrigation, and to 
peachment mystery is undergoing at the hands of those two single- reclaim waste lands, improve their dwelling-houses and furniture, and 
minded men, Messrs. Butler and Wendell. Senator Ross having un- import better breeds of cattle. In fact, the whole people have been 
derstood that Wendell had designated him by implication as a person | paiseg several degrees in the social scale. Even the outcast Mhangs, 
bribed, or bribable, wrote asking for answers to several interrogatories | 5, pariahs, have felt the change, and acquired some self-respect. A 
on this subject. In reply, Wendell says he never said Ross was bribed, | eyrious story is told of a Dher, or one of the lowest of the outcasts, 
and never believed he was bribed, or that anybody received money for | who, before the cotton revolution, would never have ventured to ap- 
the purpose of bribing him; but this he does say—that Perry Fuller proach a European official, soliciting an interview with an English 
was offered several thousand dollars for that purpose, but refused to | ofjcer, and sending before him, instead of the customary native offer 
receive it on the ground that Ross was incorruptible, This is all very | ing of disgusting sweetmeats, a tray with two bottles of brandy, two 
fine, but, inasmuch as we have long known the very room in which the bottles of soda-water, a bottle of pickles, and a tin of sardines on it ae 
money was paid over, the kind of “dinner” the conspirators were | 4)¢ poor fellow’s enterprise, as he felt himself rising in the world, 
eating when the transaction took place, and the exact amount which showing itself in this bold adaptation of his presents to the English- 
passed over the table, this kind of by-play produces little effect on man’s tastes. The Commissioner mentions, by way of illust rating the 
us. If these men do not drop the subject and keep quiet, the whole degradation of the class to which this man belongs, that, some years 
thing will come out. General Butler is dying to make a clean breast | geo, jn Gujerat, “if a Dher had the audacity to appt ar in public, he 
of it, and, if we are rightly informed, whenever he does speak he will | yas obliged to drag a bramble-bush behind him, to wipe out the trace 
also give General Gordon his quictus about that little charge of | of jis obnoxious footsteps”’—a device worth the notice of any of our 
trading with the enemy which Gordon got up against one of the politicians who may have occasion to “ cover up their troche * 
staunchest, etc. 





The Turk, it must be admitted, has, since the accession of the pre- Mr. Maine, the jurist, with whose celebrated book on Ancient Law 
sent Sultan, been playing his cards with unexpected skill. He took | most of our readers are familiar, and who may be said in it to have 
advantage of the revelation made to him by the Crimean war of his | completed the work begun by Mr. John Austin, and laid the founda- 
value to Western Europe, to put down the Cretan insurrection, and re- | tions of the first school of legal philosophy the Anglo-Saxon race has 
press Greek interference ; and this year he has reduced Egypt, which | ever had, is at last on his way home from India, where he has passed 
apparently escaped from him thirty years ago, to vassalage once more. | seven years of extraordinary brilliance as a legislator, having enjoyed 
The Khedive has, during the whole of that time, regarded himself to | there an opportunity such as no jurist in modern times has ever had of 
all intents and purposes an independent sovereign, and it must, there- | embodying his conceptions in positive law, without let or hindrance 
fore, have been a good deal ofa shock to him to find himself called on | from any quarter. The materiais with which he has had to deal, too, 
to sink into a mere viceroy—levy no more taxes, and contract no more | made his work one of great interest, being neither more nor less 
loans, than the Sultan permitted ; give up his iron-clads, and hold no in- | than the regulation of the relations with one another, and with the 
tercourse with foreign powers except through the Ottoman ministers, | British Government, on principles of international law, of a great num- 
But, despite the strong encouragement and assurances of support he re- | ber of states which have lost their independence while preserving their 
ceived from our barbarous contemporary, the 7ridune, which had actually | autonomy. He has had to deal, too, with some very curious social 
made arrangements for him to go to war, and fight till he died, he has | questions, arising out of the gradual disorganization of the old Hindoo 
succumbed, and humbled himself in the dust. The Sultan, meanwhile, | society—such as the marriage of the new rationalistic sect of Brahmos. 
is really pushing on with internal reforms, but under difficulties which | It is expected that on reaching home he will embody some portion of 
seem almost insurmountable. He has established a Polytechnic School | his experience at least in a book. 
at Constantinople, in which it appears not improbable Turkish states- punnialaainaees : +A 
men may be trained. The attempts made hitherto to produce educated The début of the Ollivier ministry has not been propitious. At the 
Turks by sending boys to school in France have been miserable fail- premier’s very first appearance a discussion was raised about certain 
ures—the young men coming back with all the French vices, without | .ojdiers who had been punished for attending a political meeting ; and 
a shred of the Turkish virtues. He has alsoestablished common schools | gg military discipline is a very delicate point with all Continental mili- 
in the capital, to which he is forcing the Mussulmans to send their tary men, and one with which it enrages them to see pekins meddle, 
children; and as in addition to all this he lives—like a Sultan— 
money has to be had, and his civil service is even worse than ours, and fiercest of his profession, the Government appears to have been 
he has put a fresh loan of $60,000,000 on the market, which is going off plunged at once into an exasperating discussion, in which a breach 
very well; but he has to pay about twelve per cent. for it. It is four | which it will be hard to heal took place between M. Ollivier and hia 
years since he raised the last, but he sets forth that he has kept serupu- | o]q associates of the Left. But. judged by other signs, the new Cabi- 
lous faith with his creditors, and sets apart certain taxes in pledge as | net is holding its own as constitutional ministry very successfully, 
security for the present one. It is worthy of remark that he also | yy pietri, the Prefect of Police, has had to go; Baron Haussmann is 
pledges himself never to tax the creditors’ coupons, of which we beg | ajso going; and various other old adherents of the dynasty are being 
the Butlerites to make a note. cast aside, The murder of one of the editors of Rochefort’s paper, the 
nn aN Marseillaise, by Prince Pierre Bonaparte, promises to be a sore trial 





and as Marshal Lebeeuf, the Minister of War, is one of the touchiest 





Some remarkable stories are coming from India, in a report from | for the dynasty. The French are as severe about assassinations as they 
the Cotton Commissioner, as to the effect of the high prices of cotton | are indulgent for duels; indeed, their indulgence for duels is likely to 
in certain parts of India, and particularly in Berar, during our war. | make the murder of a second in the course of the preliminary negotia- 
It appears that no less asum than $253,675,000 in gold and silver was tions for a duel wear a look of unusual atrocity. The Prince will 
sent to Bombay in payment for cotton, from 1861 to 1868, from the | have to be tried, and his relation to the Emperor will make the trial 
United Kingdom alone, not counting what went from the continent 
of Europe. The effect on the people was something marvellous, They | Empire will suffer. 





a fierce political conflict ; and, whether he escapes or is convicted, the 
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ure are probably few Americans to whom the state of public | more connection with democratic government than with astronomy or 


opinion which in England permits commissions and even promotion in 
the army to be bought with money, or which in Prussia practically re- 
stricts commissions to men of noble birth, and which, in pre-revolu- 
tionary France, made even seats on the judicial bench merchantable 
commodities, and which in many other parts of Europe make institu- 
tions, which to us seem senseless or injurious in the highest degree, 
wear to those who live under them the appearance of ultimate social 
facts, to be made the best of, but not to be got rid of, does not seem all 
but incomprehensible, There is not a stump orator in the country, no 
matter how fluent he may be, who does not find his vocabulary ex- 
hausted long before he has expressed his sense of the stupidity and de- 
gradation of the people who suffer these things to be. Can anything, 
for instance, equal in absurdity the chamber of hereditary legislators, 
to whom Englishmen have submitted for a thousand years? Fancy a 
man being allowed to legislate for a great people simply because his 
father did so before him, and without being responsible for his votes to 
anybody but his precious self! And then, look at the feeling of loy- 
alty to hereditary monarchs. How is it possible that generation after 
generation of a highly civilized people can carefully cherish and train 
up their children in feelings of devoted and even enthusiastic attach- 
ment tothe members of a particular family, not one of whom nine-tenths 
of them have probably ever seen or even experienced any benefit from ; 
and even prescribe and live under a rule by which one member of this 
family in each generation, for the performance of a few trifling duties 
to which the meanest capacity suffices, is taken, and paid an enormous 
salary, sumptuously lodged, treated with the profoundest reverence, 
has all the virtues, including almost supernatural wisdom, carefully 
ascribed to him, his vices either denied or carefully concealed, his 
dress, gait, and personal defects made objects of admiration, and 
even worthy of imitation, and his silly whims gratified with the great- 
est alacrity as the indications of an exceptional and mysterious organ- 
ization? When “ the average American” plants himself in the middle 
of an Illinois prairie, and takes a close look at all these things, he has 
to hold his sides, or would have to hold them if it were not for the 
“divine pity” he feels for the degraded beings to whose delusions 
they owe their existence. 

Nevertheless, one has only to examine the opinions which now exist 
amongst large numbers of people, and which the whole band of poli- 
ticians proper carefuily preach, touching the civil service of this 
country, and especially that feature of it known as “rotation in office,” 
to understand fully the process by which the European nations have 
got into their present state of mind about hereditary monarchy, and 
legislators, and purchasable commissions, and the restriction of cer- 
tain. oflices to certain classes. The doctrine that a complete change of 
officers, from top to bottom, every time there is a change of adminis- 
tration, isa necessary feature of party government, is not over forty years 
old. It derives not a particle of support from history. No govern- 
ment of party in any other country or any other age has ever had any 
such feature. The government of this country was carried on for half 
a century, and witha purity, economy, and skill which it is now far from 
showing, before any such doctrine was ever heard of. It is a recent in- 
vention of a few men whom nobody respects, and yet almost in a single 
generation has taken such root that it is now looked on by a large por- 
tion of the American people, and treated by most orators and newspa- 
pers, especially by the philosophers of the caucus and committee-room, 
as an essential feature of party government, which was from the begin- 
ning and shall be till the end. Moreover, it is not, and never has been, 
a feature of democratic government. The only governments which 
have ever been administered on the principle that every citizen should 
not only vote for officers, but hold office himself in his turn, were in 
reality aristocratic governments, and the “ rotation,” so far as there was 
rotation, went on amongst a small picked and really highly trained 
class, whose sole occupation consisted in preparing themselves for the 
administration of public affairs; whose only study was the. political 
science of the time, and to whom it was a disgrace not to be equally 
competent to sit on the judicial bench or set squadrons in the field. 
The notion that Tom, Dick, and Harry are fit for and have a right to 





navigation, 

The European peculiarity of which we have been speaking, too, 
will appear all the more comprehensible when we remember that the 
influence of hereditary monarchy, and hereditary legislation, and 
vendible judicial and military offices, on human character during their 
centuries of trial have many noble results to show. Loyalty to kings 
can produce plenty of justification which, as long as men and women 
are human, will never lose its force, both in the splendid examples of 
heroism and self-abnegation it has wrought among subjects, and the 
splendid contributions which kings have made to the history of the 
race. Officers who bought their commissions, or who got them 
by mere right of caste, have left us a type of soldier which certainly 
has great traits, and have played no inglorious part on a thousand 
famous fields. The military gentleman of Europe is assuredly not a 
character which the world can ever afford to forget or will ever come 
wholly to despise. Moreover, the French parliaments, vendible as their 
places were, and with all their other faults, bequeathed to modern 
France an ideal of the lawyer which she has preserved and which has 
stood her in good stead, and an ideal of the judge the disappearance 
of which in practice from her courts is one of her greatest curses, 
and that one which the best Frenchmen most deeply deplore. 


If we were to apply this test to the system of rotation in office and 
Congressional patronage, and ask what effect it has had on the charac- 
ter of officials and on the transaction of public business ; whether there 
is an excuse for it to be found in the manners and morals of that por- 
tion of the community which it reaches, or in the condition of the pub- 
lic service; whether the type of American office-seeker was in any way 
a valuable or respectable one, or whether, in spite of his way of getting 
into the public service, his behavior in it was in any way so com- 
mendable as to affect the popular imagination, everybody knows what 
merriment we should excite in any assemblage, except a nominating 
caucus, that could be got together in this country. Some minutes 
would certainly have to elapse before we could resume speaking. 
Indeed, the office-seeker and his friend and patron, the politician, have 
come to be a byword and a shaking of the head in American so- 
ciety. In looking through our exchanges, we constantly find their 
baseness and contemptibleness treated as a reason why the community 
should not bother itself about their condition, why their tenure of 
office should not be made more certain or their wages raised. Com- 
ments on the cruel treatment they often experience under the present 
system often excite only laughter. The press abuses them; business 
men despise and distrust them; to be one of them is not simply a sign 
that a man- has been beaten in the honest walks of life, but that he 
will never again be fit to enter them; that a little of the sneak, and 
liar, and cheat, and trimmer, and coward has got into his coniposi- 
tion, and made his highest use that of a warning to thoughtless and 
idle schoolboys. And yet there are men who maintain habitually that 
the creation and preservation of this animal is not only a function of 
democratic society in general, but of American society—the foremost 
and most enlightened of democratic societies—in particular; and that 
if we extirpated him, and put a decent, modest, well-educated, honcst 
man in his place, and kept him there with an easy mind and assured 
future, something dreadful would happen. Humanity would bellow 
in despair; American citizens would lose all interest in their own 
Government. There would be nobody to nominate Congressmen, or 
get the tickets ready, or have the documents circulated, or the stump 
speakers sent out; nobody to manage the post-oflices, or the mint, or 
the Custom House, or to bring in bills, or move the previous question, 
or “claim” or “yield the floor;” that, in short, the whole system 
would collapse if we had no “ men inside polities.” 

The subject is now coming up once more in Congress. Mr. Carl 
Schurz is worihily signalizing his appearance in the Senate by the in- 
troduction of a-bill, which has been printed and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Retrenchment, and which we hope to see debated in February. 
It resembles in its main features Mr. Jenckes’s bill, with which our 
readers are familiar, but differs in some important particulars. The 
number of offices to which he extends its operation is much larger. 
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Mr. Jenckes’s bill only applies to such civil officers as are not now by 
law required to be appointed by the President with the consent of the 
Senate; Mr. Schurz’s applies to all officers except judges and clerks of 
the United States courts, members of the Cabinet, ministers plenipo- 
tentiary and resident, and members of Congress. Both bills provide 
for the appointment of a board of examiners, Mr. Jenckes’s contain- 
ing four, holding office for five years; Mr. Schurz’s containing nine, a 
third of which go out of office at the end of four, another third at the 
end of eight, and another at the end of twelve years; after that, the 
term of all to be twelve years. Both provide for the examination, by 
this board, of all candidates for places in the civil service, and confine 
the selection of officers to candidates who have passed, and empower 
the body to make such regulations as may be necessary for the exercise 
of their powers. Both boards are to have the power of trying offences 
committed by officers, and reporting the result to the head of their 
respective departments; but Mr. Jenckes’s bill looks to tenure of office 
during good behavior, while Mr. Schurz’s, by way of compromise, pro- 
vides for the retention of their offices for five years by actual incumbents, 
unless removed for incompetency after examination, which their superior 
may order them to submit to; and makes the tenure of all subsequent 
appointees eight years, and makes the first year of every appointee a 
year of probation, hoping that in this way the public will be weaned 
from its present habit of looking for a general upturning every four 
years, as part of our system of Government, without being brought 
face to face with a “bureaucracy.” Even if officers were turned out 
regularly eight years from the date of their appointment, their dis- 
missal would be distributed through the year, and the executive would 
have time and leisure for the choice of proper successors, instead of, as 
now, the new President being compelled to fill every office in the gift 
of the Government in the very month in which he himself needs all his 
time to make himself familiar with his own duties. 

One of the signs of the advance of public sentiment on this sub- 
ject is the admission which even hardened politicians now begin to 
make, that Congressional patronage is an abuse, and has in reality 
altered the character of the Government by wresting the appointing 
power from the executive, besides degrading the public service, and 
that, if “rotating” is to continue, the job ought to be left to the Presi- 
dent alone. It is amusing, however, to watch them crying out by way 
of compromise, “Give us a good President, and all will be well.” No; 
we won't let it depend on the character of the President whether we 
are to be burdened with them or not. We are determined to get rid 
of them somehow, no matter what the character of the President may 
be. It is time for them to select an honest calling. They have lived 
long enough on the substance of decent people, and have done enough 
to befoul and degrade the best ideas of the age. They shall not have 
“justice” for a cloak and “humanity” for a blanket much longer. 


MORE LIGHT ON AN ABSTRUSE SUBJECT. 

Mr. Emerson, in one of his later lectures—we forget the title, but 
that is of small consequence—narrates a story which frequently has re- 
curred to us in connection with recent political events. It seems that 
once upon a time there were two Congressmen who, unlike most Con- 
gressmen, were profoundly interested in the most abstruse philosophical 
questions, such as the origin of evil, the nature of God, his purposes 
with man, and, indeed, one may say, the cosmos in general. The Con- 
gressmen in question, being intimate friends, naturally discussed these 
problems together, and, gradually becoming more and more _ in- 
terested in their solution, resolved, one with the other, that, if either 
should at any time discover anything of importance, he should let the 
other know. Time rolled on, and nothing came of the agreement; the 








two friends separated, and did not see each other for years. At length | 


they met again in Washington, at one of the President's receptions. 
They recognized one another across the room, and, as they approached, 
one said, “ Any more light, Thomas?” and the other said, “ No more 
light, Samuel.” Then the other said, “ Any more light, Samuel ?” and 
the first replied, “No more light, Thomas ;” and so they separated 
for ever. 
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It has often struck us that the attitude of these two simple-minded | 


Congressmen towards the cosmos was not unlike that of the American 
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public towards the impeachment investigation of two years ago—an 

attitude of respectful but despairing enquiry; and the recent appear- 

ance in the Cincinnati Gazette of some more letters on this subject, from 

the Washington correspondent of that paper, has tended to confirm 

the impression. The correspondent in question—* H. V. B.”—is one 

of the few Washington letter-writers who can be relied upon for trust- 

worthy and impartial accounts of political transactions, and he has 
recently been interesting himself in looking anew into the celebrated 

senatorial corruption investigation, conducted to such a triumphant 

issue by General Butler at the close of the impeachment trial. Most of 
our readers remember, of course—if they do not, it is not our fault, cer- 
tainly—that at the close of the great State trial, which was to have 
brought Andrew Johnson to the block, and to have taught a lesson to 
all future despots, which should have made them tremble as not Har 

modius nor Aristogeiton nor Oliver Cromwell himself had caused to 
quake the despots of the past—at the disastrous close of that trial, 
when the villany of Evarts and the machinations of Satan had secured 
an acquittal, General Butler rose in his place and proposed a committee 
of investigation; that the committee was appointed, with himself as 
chairman; and that, not long after, the General made a report to the 
effect that immense amounts of money had been used to bribe senators 
to vote for acquittal; that several senators had been corrupted, and 
that the most convincing proof of this was that no evidence impli- 
cating any one could be found, so carefully had the guilty traitors con- 
cealed all traces of their crime. This was perplexing to the ordinary 
mind, but not half as much so as the controversy which has succeeded 
it. The moment General Butler had concluded his investigation, the 
correspondents began theirs, and, as they have been conducting it ever 
since, the result has naturally followed that the whole matter has been 
involved in a hopeless maze of assertions, answers, counter-statements, 
anti-counter-statements, and “ final exposures of the whole thing.” At 
present there is, perhaps, no subject before the public which is more 
entirely and profoundly confused, unless it be the Byron story. Indeed, 
the methods of investigation, and the kind of evidence produced in 
the two cases, are, if Mrs. Stowe will pardon us, very similar; and one 
of the most amusing situations in modern times was that in which the 
General, taking under his custody the rules of evidence, read Mrs. 
Stowe a severe rebuke for violating them in her true story of Lady 
Byron's life. 

The chief trouble with the investigations carried on by newspaper 
correspondents is that, being almost entirely ex parte, they are about as 
valuable as would be an unsworn statement made by an unknown wit- 
ness before an equally unknown magistrate, produced in court by some 
third party who was a stranger to both, For example, we read in the 
daily Zom-Tom (an impeachment organ) that the Washington corre- 
spondent of that paper knows, as a matter of fact, that so many dollars 
were paid to the late Mr. Fessenden for his vote, and that remorse for 
his crime drove him to an early grave. Now, of course, the Zom-Tom 
is not responsible for this statement, for it is not made editorially; the 
correspondent and his informant are unknown. As a matter of fact, 
the information reached the correspondent in this way: He is known in 
Washington as being connected with the Tom- Tom, and known to have 
the same principles professed by the editor of that enterprising journal, 
and this affords him an acquaintance with gentlemen of the same kind 
who happen to have seats in Congress; in short, he learns to know and 
love many of them—among others, General Butler. The General invites 
him to dine, being pleased with his manly and earnest tone; and when 
the feast is over, and the genial glow of post-prandial conversation 
ensues, and the General becomes communicative, the correspondent of 
the Tom-Tom sees that his opportunity has come. The General will 
allow himself to be pumped. Then, beginning quietly, he says: 
* General, you must have valuable information in your possession, now, 
about the impeachment trial. It is a pity the public cannot be fully 
informed about that matter.” Then the General, lowering his voice, 
replies: “Sir, it would be too dangerous; why, I have information 
that would damn to eternal infamy half the Senate of the United States. 
No, no, sir; sorry this cannot be divulged.” 

Correspondent—“ You mean that you have information obtained 
since the trial?” 
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Gen. Bu ‘ler—' 
Correspondent 
Gen. Butler 
Corre sponde nt—** W hat ! 

Ge n, Butle r "9 As for him a 
significantly). “I wish to be explicit about this. 
me, I suppose.” 

And straightway the public is regaled with the announcement of 
the additional information on the subject of the impeachment trial we 
have just quoted from the Tom-Tom,. Most of the correspondence on 
this subject has been of this sort, and the public cannot be said to have 
gained much more light from it as to the true grounds of the acquittal 
of Johnson than they have from the original report of the great inves- 
tigator himself. 

Not such a correspondent, however, is “H. V. B.,” of the Cincin- 
nati Gazette, and this fact makes it not inopportune to call our readers’ 
attention to a letter of his, recently published under date of December 
31, 1869, the opening paragraphs of which are as follow: 

“ A late letter in this correspondence, upon the subject of impeachment, 
has called out some very pointed denials. 

“Some of the main statements of that letter were these : 

“1. Three attempts were made to use money, the first involving a bet 
of $50,000, the second an offer to Wendell of $100,000 for evidence that 
money was being used to influence senators, and, third, that $165,000 was 
raised to secure acquittal, and that it passed through the hands of Wen- 
dell and others who were before Butler’s committee. 

“2. There was a political bargain, worked up principally by Senator 
Henderson, by which President Johnson agreed to reorganize his Cabinet, 
as an assurance that he intended to make no trouble in case he was ac- 
quitted, and that the names used as among the new appointees were those 
of Reverdy Johnson, Evarts, and Groesbeck. 

“3. A statement that the President's nearest friends assert that he was 
at no time a party to the use of money, and always expressed himself as 
strongly opposed to it, and that it must be distinctly understood there was 
no intention of saying that any senator was approached by money. 

“4, An intimation that the farce of the House investigation may have 
been made such by the complications arising from the offer to Wendell of 
$100,000 for evidence that senators had been approached with money, as 
it would have been awkward to examine witnesses in regard to their 
knowledge of the use of money, and have them answer that an offer of 
$100,000 for evidence against senators, which they understood had been 
made by Geperal Butler, had come to their knowledge.” 

When we read these four statements we confess that we glow 
with that temperate glow of journalistic delight which weekly papers 
always feel at the discovery of truth. Here, at length, was the solution 
of the problem; here was the key to the riddle; here was the reward 
of patient investigation. Money had been used, and it had been used 
not for acquittal, but to procure evidence which might lead to convic- 
tion. “TH. V. B.” had at last succeeded in doing what Butler had so 
signally failed to achieve. Unfortunately, however, certainty is not 
reached yet; for the General has twice been interviewed on the subject 
of this letter, and has made so many statements as to “H. V. B.’s” 
statements, who in his turn has replied with so many counter-state- 
ments, that the celebrated Chancery suit in whieh Mr. Packer made 
his name famous, fades into insignificance by the side of this centro- 
versy. In the first place, Gencral Butler said that “ H. V. B.’s” letter 
was “a most absurd collection of falsehoods” as far as he was con- 
cerned. But then, further on in the same interview, the General ad- 
mitted that he did know something of the facts alleged in 
“TL. V. B.’s” two first statements; and this admission “H. V. B.” con- 
siders as militating against the general denial first made. The second 
interview seems to have been more important. The interviewer ap- 
pears to have entered the warrior’s chamber melodramatically, with 
the guilty issue of the Cincinnati Gazette in his hand, and to have at 
once silently presented it to the General. The latter read it carefully, 
and then, as another veteran, celebrated in verse, is said to have done, 


‘Ay, sir; since the trial.” 

—* And it implic ates— ?” 

* All of ’em.” 

Then Fessend—” 

’ (taps his pocket and shakes his head 


You understand 


** De Shen'ral he uttered no hymn und no psalm, 
But he opened his mout, und he priefly say "— 


“Bosh! It is a story Cornelius Wendell has been trying to get into 
print for some time,” and then followed this dialogue : 


“ Correspondent—You do not believe these so-called revelations ? 
“General Butler—I do not. I know there is very little truth in it. 


It is a story Cornelius Wendell has been trying to get into print for some 
time. aa 

“ Correspondent—W ell, General, don’t you think Wendell was the ring- 
lealer of, ur deep in, the conspiracy ? 
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“General Butler—He no doubt was in it, but did not know of all the 
operations. The cthers did not trust him implicitly. He is now trying to 
make himself the Boanerges of the affair, but I would not believe a word 
| he would say, unless it was corroborated by other testimony. 

“ Correspondent—General, who was the leading spirit in the money mat- 
ters—that is, to the buying of senators? 

“ General Butler—Cooper managed the whole affair. 

“ Correspondent—Did not Wendell buy any senators? 

“General Butler—He may have arranged something in reference to 
them, but Cooper was ‘he man.” 

Let us pause here for a moment, and consider the characteristic 
cleverness of the General, displayed in this interview, supposing for an 
instant that “H. V. B.” is correct in his assertions of the offer to Wen- 
dell. Of course, this being taken for granted, it would be obviously 
for his interest to make Wendell out a wholly untrustworthy witness ; 
and in the way of defamation could anything be neater than the art- 
less manner of saying, “It is a story Cornelius Wendell has been trying 
to get into print for some time”? The picture is called up of the old 
villain Wendell sneaking about from newspaper office to newspaper 
office, trying to get his lying accusation into print, and failing misera- 
bly until he actually finds in “ H. V. B.” a suitable tool, surpasses any- 
thing we know of in literature for pure effectiveness, And it not only 
has a primary defamatory effect, but a second, no less important, one 
on the understanding of the reporter, who is at once made to perceive 
that Wendell is not his true game at all, and so the conversation grad- 
ually leaves the original subject, the question of the credibility of 
“H. V. B.'s” statements, the General's connection with Cornelius 
Wendell, and the rest, and of a sudden we find ourselves discussing 
the character of one Cooper, whom the General describes succinctly as 
“the man.” And so the reporter finds himself at the door, as wise as 
when he entered it. But we cannot go through all the details of the 
controversy; suffice it to say that “H. V. B.,” not being quite satisfied 
with the General's denials, examined the archives of the Investigating 
Committee, of which he was once chairman, and made discoveries 
which he thus epitomizes : 


“ So it appears from General Butler’s own reports that he traced much 
more money than was claimed in the letter he regards as ‘ bosh ;’ and that, 
while he thinks Wendell was an operator, Cooper was the man. He 
knew something about the $50,000 bet, and all about the pledges of good 
behavior made by the President. 

“He denies that he was a party to an offer of $100,000 for evidence that 
money was being used to secure acquittal, and attempts to raise a laugh 
over the absurdity of his going to meet Wendell in a close carriage, and 
thus discredit the material portion of the statement. There was no asser- 
tion in the letter that he did take this ride, but, instead, a statement that 
those who went to Wendell told him that Butler was near at hand, and 
would meet him in a carriage. 

“Of course General Butler did not walk up to Wendell, and, handing 
over his check, say, ‘Old fellow, here’s a hundred thousand dollars; tell 
me what you know about corrupting senators.’ But, because this was not 
done, it does not follow that an indirect transaction, which meant just that 
in plain English, did not take place. And that his broad denial by no 
means meets the case, may yet be made to appear.” 

And now if any one thinks he knows anything about the impeach- 
ment trial more than this, that a distinct charge is made by “II. V. B.” 
that Butler offered Cornelius Wendell a sum of money for evidence, we 
should like to know what it is that he knows. This charge we are 
ourselves. very much inclined to believe, both on the strength of 
“HH. V. B.’s” reputation, and on that of General Butler’s. But there 
is one thing that might be done. General Butler and Cornelius Wen- 
dell might unite in a card to the public, denying formally that any 
such offer was made, and calling upon “H. V. B.” to produce his wit- 
nesses, and, if that does n't satisfy everybody, we shall be indeed sur- 
prised. It is true that General Butler has thrown out hints that he 
did not consider the uncorroborated evidence of Wendell very valua- 
ble. But then, corroborated by his own, he could not object. A little 
more explicit denial than that contained in the word “bosh” is whiat 


is wanted. 


————— SOX 


THE BURDEN ON THE SUPREME COURT. 


To Tue Eprror or THE NATION: 

Srr: In the columns of the Nation of August 15, 1867, was one of 2 
series of articles written by the author of this letter, then and now 
a member of the Federal judiciary, and addressed to the State Con- 
' stitutional Convention, then sitting in Albany. That article predicted 
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the inevitable coming of some such movement as the one just begun by 
Senator Drake. It was written on the judicial side of the subject, yet it 
earnestly urged upon the Convention that the power to declare laws un- 
constitutional be taken from the judiciary; and it pointed out the fact 
that the present system of allowing courts to annul laws because of a 
mere difference of opinion as to the true theory of the Constitution 
was dragging down the courts, undermining the law-abiding character 
of our people, and releasing the Legislature from the strict account- 
ability to the Constitution which the people of England exact of their 
representatives in Parliament, and which has made Parliament the 
jealous guardian of the British Constitution, and relieved the British 
courts of endless exciting and distracting adjudications upon the 
never-settled doctrines of “constitutional law.” The article also 
said: “The Constitution of the United States has thrown upon the 
judicial department the entire responsibility of protecting the Consti- 
tution. This responsibility the judiciary is the least able to bear,‘and 
its errors are the most difficult to be corrected. The body of the peo- 
ple, moreover, have instinctively known that these political decisions 
were political and not legal; and while upon matters of law the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has ever been heard with profound 
and undoubting respect, its decisions upon matters of political power 
have been received with constantly growing contempt; so that, if things 
go on as they are going, no distant day will see an amendment adopted 
cutting down the powers of that tribunal, and declaring that no statute 
properly enacted by the people through their lawful representatives 
shall ever be adjudged unconstitutional and void.” 

The prediction is the more noticeable because Senator Drake an- 
nounces that “two years ago he recognized the right of the Supreme 
Court of the United States to declare an act of Congress invalid for 
unconstitutionality ;” and that a few months afterward he first found 
himself doubting that right against all his “legal education and pre- 
conceptions; against the reiterated rulings of that court; against all 
professional tradition, and against the authority of all the writers on 
American constitutional law.” 

It was never supposed by me that this change could be effected by 
an act of Congress, The contemporaneous, the continued, and the un- 
questioned construction given to the Constitution must be taken as 
conclusive as to its meaning. The clause just cited from Senator 
Drake’s speech in itself conclusively shows that the people of the 
United States did vest this authority of supreme arbitrament in the 
Supreme Court. Such a power, constitutionally vested, can only be 
constitutionally taken away. Right or wrong, it exists; wisely or un- 
wisely, it has been entrusted to that tribunal; Congress, doubtless, may 
regulate it as they regulate the jurisdiction of the Court; but the con- 
stitution, that is to say the people, alone can take it away. 

Still speaking on behalf of the Federal judiciary, and more deeply 
than before impressed with the truth of what I then uttered, and with 
the apprehension of a greater evil to come, I earnestly appeal to the 
editor of the Nation, and to all thoughtful men who desire to 
preserve the moral power of the judiciary and the law-revering 
character of our people, to assist in taking from .the judicial 
branch of the Government a burden which it is the least able 
to bear, freeing it at the same time from the popular clamor and 
odium which is flung at it whenever an unpopular constitutional deei- 
sion is rendered by a divided court, and at the same time bringing the 
responsibility of guarding the Constitution home to the legislative 
branch, where it properly belongs. This responsibility is dragging 
down the judiciary. Congress and the people have bullied and 
starved the Supreme Court, and Congress is still paying off old 
scores, and the Court is slowly and insensibly yielding. I have 
watched it for years, and sce that it is yearly failing. If the conflict is 
kept up, it, being the weaker, must fail first. 

It must be admitted by you—by all men—-that this work of annul- 
ling what purport to be laws—of annulling, it may be, a statute 
that has been well considered in two distinctive legislative bodies, 
and that has, moreover, passed the third ordeal prescribed by the 
Constitution, the Presidential approval—is a serious business, one 
to be well considered, and which should not be dismissed, alone, on 
the ground that it is presented to public consideration by a poli- 
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tician and a partisan irritated at and jealous of the Supreme Court. 
It is undeniable, too, that the most important constitutional de- 
cisions have come to us from a divided court, and that the views 
of the judges have generally gone according to their former po- 
litical opinions; so that the public have often been able to predict the 
decision before it was announced; while the judicial opinions within 
the Court have been little else than a reflex of the political opinions 
without. Witness the decision of the New York Court of Appeals in 
the canal loan case, of the Supreme Court in the Dred-Scott ease, and, 
more recently, in the test-oath case. It may also happen that a statute 
which has been passed by large majorities in the two Houses of Con 
gress, and which has been maturely considered and deliberately: ap 
proved by the President, examined, moreover, by the Attorney-Gene 
ral, and sanctioned by all of the President's constitutional advisers, 
and, finally, which is pronounced constitutional by four judges of the 
Supreme Court, may be absolutely annulled, and declared not to exist, 
by five. When this divided Court and bare majority move counter to 
the general public sentiment of the day, it is needless to add, the gene 
ral public sentiment of the day seizes on the opinions of the four dis 
senting members as conclusively right, pronounces the five controlling 
members prejudiced, dishonest, and, perhaps, corrupt, and thinks the 
Supreme Court, and, mayhap, the Constitution itself, a nuisance used 
to thwart the people in making their own laws. 

Furthermore, the members of the Supreme Court, holding for lite, 
and changing at rare intervals, must, in the nature of things, held to 
the public sentiment of the past rather than the public sentiment of 
the day. It is not wonderful, therefore, that there have been these 
jarrings of opinions; and so long as the public sentiment travels 
rapidly and the judicial sentiment slowly, such jarrings may be ex 
pected and will be inevitable. There was something more than sad in 
the sight of the moral part of the community waiting with angry im 
patience for the death of their chief judicial officer, whom they were 
accustomed to regard as a great jurist and a stainless judge, till an 
unfortunate decision came to drag him down, and make his death not 
a judicial loss but a political gain. 

I may point also, in this connection, to the popular, though it 
may well be unfounded, belief on the legal-tender question. There pro- 
bably is not a lawyer in the United States who will not undertake to 
marshal the judges on this question, and who, if he had been told that 
Mr, Justice Grier had determined to maintain its constitutionality, 
would not have exclaimed that ‘hat settled the matter and made a 


majority of the Court. Is there not something positively awful in the 


' thought of a statute, on which the entire community has moved 


through the most trying period of their financial as well as national 
existence—a statute by which they still move in every money matter of 
their daily lives—swaying backward and forward, from law to nonen- 
tity, on the enfeebled mind of a single aged man? Can a people 
maintain a profound reverence for that which thus trembles in a qui 
vering balance ? 

In my previous article on this subject, I went, as men are apt to do 
when breaking new ground, further than my maturer jadgment docs 
approve. Congress differs from Parliament in this: Ist. That 
members, though well versed in the laws of their own respective 
States, come into the national legislature, for the most part, ignorant 
of the Federal statutes, and knowing little of the subjects to which 
those statutes relate. 2d. That its general laws are enacted with none, 
or at best but little, of the care, study, and particularity that shine in 
the English statutes and give lustre to the British Parliament. And, 
especially, there is none of that deference to the opinion of the judi- 
ciary, that submission of legal questions to the judges, that secking 
the guidance of the law and judicial officers of the nation, which 
makes the work of Parliament so cautious on the one hand, so com 
plete on the other. While these imperfections last the people of the 
United States will be tardy to vest this supreme power of final censor- 
ship in Congress, It remains, then, for thoughtful men to think of a 
remedy. Perhaps Mr. Trumbull’s earlier plan, requiring a concur- 
rence of two-thirds of the Supreme Court to declare a law uncon 
stitutional, is a step in the right direction. Yet, so long as part of a 
court uphold a law as constitutional, and its validity or annulment de- 
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pends on the accident of judicial changes or on the political training 
of the majority, will it not be more logical and rational to require a 
concurrence of all the judges? A decision which makes a law void 


affects not merely the John Doe and Richard Roe before the Court, but 
affects directly, and perhaps equally, every man and woman in the 
country. We are all parties plaintiff or defendant in the legal-tender 
cases, though not appearing on the record. When an act of Congress 
"is so clearly void that no member of the Supreme Court pronounces it 
valid, and the judicial mind of the Court as a unit stamps it as a legis- 
lative inadvertence, then the decisions of the Court will be restored 
in public estimation to their former majesty, and then, I presume, not 
ev@ my friend Senator Drake will care to quarrel with the conclu- 
sions of the Court. A MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL JUDICIARY. 


Wasutneton, January, 1870. 


[We agree with our correspondent that it remains for thoughtful 
men to think of aremedy. But Mr. Drake’s bill is not a remedy: it is 
simply a proposition to substitute one disease for another. Mr. Drake 
mistakes the petulant irritation of members of Congress for the will of the 
people; and he forgets that the peopie have the right to vest this power 
of final censorship where they please. He also forgets that the action of 
Congress of late years has not been such as to entitle it to this 
supreme power; that laws have been enacted under the party gag, 
without time for consideration, without liberty for discussion; that the 
last hours of every session witness legislation conducted amid the 
tumult of a mob; that the Senate has too often adopted and abetted 
the tumultuous proceedings of the House; and that the House, after 
earning the popular cognomen of “the Bear-Garden,” is now seeking 
to make itself worse by increasing its noisy numbers to three hundred 
or three hundred and fifty members. The Supreme Court may not 
render decisions on constitutional questions in accordance with the 
popular judgment, and its conclusions may often be prejudiced, biassed, 
and unsound, yet still with these defects it will be a safer tribunal to 
judge of the constitutionality of a statute than the most radical of bear- 
gardens. So long as Congress holds thirty-hour sessions, and members 
vote in complete ignorance of what they are voting upon, and general 
laws are hitched on to appropriation bills, and statutes go upon the 
statute-books which indicate chiefly the ignorance and inability of the 
men who made them, just so long it will be idle to talk of placing this 
supreme infallibility in the halls of Congress.—Ep. Nation. } 


MRS. STOWE'S “VINDICATION OF LADY BYRON.” 
THERE is one question between Mrs. Stowe and the public which her 
first article in the Atlantic left somewhat in doubt, and which many people 
hoped she would decide favorably to herself in the volume just issued, and 
that is her right to make the revelation she has made about the causes of 
Lord and Lady Byron's separation. The impression left by the article was 
that she had been consulted by Lady Byron as to the propriety of making 
it, and advised against it; and that Lady Byron had acted on this advice 
by refraining from making any revelations during her lifetime. It further 
appeared that she had left it to the discretion of certain trustees, of whom 
Mrs. Stowe was not one, to decide whether any such revelation should be 
made after her death; and that they decided against it, or against even the 
supply of materials for her biography from the papers in their possession. 
What the public would have been glad to learn was that she had, ex- 
pressly or by implication, left some discretion in the matter to Mrs. Stowe, 
which she had overlooked or forgotten in making her will; but this does 
not appear to have been the case. Mrs. Stowe alleges that, “ by leaving 
the whole (“statement of the case for advice”) unguarded by pledge or 
promise, it left discretionary power with her [me] to use it, if needful” (pp. 
403,404). We presume we have here got at the misapprehension which has 
been at the bottom of Mrs. Stowe’s course. “A statement of the case for 
advice” as to the propriety of making certain facts public is, in its very 
nature, a confidential communication. It does not need to be “ guarded by 
pledge or promise.” If the person cf whom advice is sought advises 
against publication, and his advice is taken, he is, as the lawyers say, 
His own lips are closed by the very terms of his counsel, 
and he has no further duty in the matter. Lady Byron appears to have 
acknowledged the soundness of Mrs. Stowe’s opinion. She died, and made 
Mrs. Stowe was bound to follow her example, even if she be- 
That her error, in 


Sunctus officio. 


no sign. 
lieved herself to be the sole depositary of the secret. 
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making her revelations, ought not to have exposed her to the coarse abuse 
she has received is quite true; but it was nevertheless an error, based on 
a misconception, from which, one would say, a few minutes’ talk on the 
matter with a sensible lawyer, or man of the world, would at the outset 
have saved her. 

Another thing to be regretted about the present volume is its tone. 
The fault of the article in the Atlantic was its mixture of fact and feeling 
—the high-strung, sentimental, and, in some places, rhapsodical vein in 
which some of the most awful charges ever made against two human 
beings were brought before the public. People said that, when a story of 
this kind, damning the memory of two persons to everlasting infamy, and 
plunging their surviving relatives in a sorrow without hope, was told, it 
should have been told with all the calmness and precision of which human 
language is capable ; facts and conclusions should have been carefully 
distinguished, and the feelings of the narrator, no matter how respectable, 
have been kept as far as possible out of sight. In charging a crime against 
a nian, all displays of emotion on the part of the prosecutor are improper, 
for the simple reason that they are a covert begging of the question. He 
has no right to get indignant or sigh or weep over what he has still to 
prove. It is only to the defence that it is permitted to be pathetic. Mrs. 
Stowe, it is true, seems to have throughout labored under the impression 
that she was simply acting on the defensive; but from this, too, 
advice such as we have spoken of would have saved her. As be- 
tween Lord and Lady Byron, it may perhaps be said that her theory 
of her position is correct; but it must be remembered that, as be- 
tween Lady Byron and Mrs. Leigh, Mrs. Stowe’s procedure is an 
assault of the most terrible kind on a woman of hitherto blameless 
repute, who was in no sense a public character, and who, if we are not 
mistaken, has children or other descendants still surviving, for whom Mrs. 
Stowe’s charges, if sustained, mean social damnation. We were in hopes, 
therefore, that the defects of form in the first indictment would have been 
amended in the supplementary volume, and that we should have been 
supplied with a passionless and unvarnished statement of the proofs, such 
as would have been proper had Mrs. Stowe been called on to submit them, 
in Mrs. Leigh’s presence, to a competent tribunal. Whatever delicacy, or 
avoidance of color or overstatement, would have been due to her if living, 
are certainly due to her when dead. In this expectation, however, we con- 
fess we have been disappointed. 

And now as to the charges themselves. All the earlier part of the 
volume, down to page 152, describing what Mrs. Stowe calls the “ con- 
spiracy,” or “ concerted attack on Lady Byron’s reputation, begun by Lord 
Byron in self-defence, and transmitted to his friends to be continued in 
self-defence,” may be dismissed as irrelevant. Mrs. Stowe produces no 
evidence of “conspiracy” whatever. All that appears is that Lord Byron 
was coarse, brutal, unprincipled, and that he had friends and admirers 
who were little better than himself; that when he and his wife sepa- 
rated they took his side, but each in his own way, and used such faci- 
lities as they had to defame her. But there is no trace of a “conspiracy” 
amongst them, and Mrs. Stowe’s loose use of the word is another indica- 
tion of the absence of a proper sense of the gravity of the task in which 
she is engaged. The only bearing of the story on the present controversy 
lies in the support it affords to the presumption that Byron was capable 
of anything, however bad ; but then this presumption must rest, after all, 
on Byron's own behavior to his wife, of which there is plenty of evidence, 
and which has nothing to do with the “conspiracy.” We may fairly dis- 
miss “the physiological argument” in the same way. We cannot allow 
Mrs. Leigh to be convicted of incest on a statement that “modern physio- 
logical developments would lead any person versed in the study of the 
reciprocal influence of physical and moral laws to anticipate the most 
serious danger to the “organization” of somebody else; in other words, 
that the intemperance, licentiousness, and hereditary defects of or- 
ganization of Lord Byron made it probable that his sister was 
a disgusting wretch. We are not engaged here in the study of 
morbid psychology. The sole question between Mrs. Stowe and the 
public is, What reason has she for believing that Lord Byron committed 
this crime, which the rest of the world had not, and which therefore gives to 
what she says of the cause of his separation from his wife tle character of 
a revelation, which, in the interest of truth, or for any other good cause, 
she was bound to make ? 

The only thing, therefore, as it seems to us, which we are called on to 
examine, is the value of Lady Byron’s testimony as reported by Mrs. Stowe. 
This testimony is furnished in the new volume much more fully than in the 
article, and, though Mrs. Stowe tells her story somewhat differently in the 
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volume, more importance has been attached to this circumstance by some 
of her critics than we think it merits. The article was evidently not care- 
fully composed, and was put forth rather as a tragic tale than as 
a chain of reasoning. The last version is the only one we need consider. 
According to this, Lady Byron, knowing what the habits of young men in 
fasnionable life in London were at the beginning of this century, and 
knowing that Byron was one of them, was, after two years of doubt and 
delay, and great admiration for the poet, induced by the beauty of his cor- 
respondence to marry him. Finding him gloomy and depressed during his 
engagement, she thought perhaps he did not feel sure of his feelings, and 
offered to release him, whereupon he fainted away. This circumstance de- 
rives its importance simply from the construction which Lady Byron, 
looking at it “in the light of subsequent events,” put on it in talking to 
Mrs. Stowe. Her theory was that Byron was engaged in an incestuous 
intrigue with his sister when he offered her his hand; that the reason of 
his offering her his hand—supposing him not to be in love with her—was, 
not as ordinary people might think, the desire of an extravagant young 
rake, overwhelmed with debt, to get possession of her large fortune, 
but to secure a cover for his wickedness, and he fainted away simply 
through “fear of detection.” That is, though dreadfully afraid of being 
found out, he deliberately went to work to bring to the house where this 
guilty intrigue was going on, the one person in the world from whom its 
concealment was impossible—a wife ; and it appears that from the day of 
his marriage concealment was the last thing he thought of. He was 
gloomy and even ferocious with his bride, and began almost immediately 
to preach to her the gospel of “free love,” as if to put her on the lookout 
for the abominations of her new home, and finally, before very long, pro- 
ceeded to extremities in her immediate presence, and made insulting 
avowals, which sent her to her chamber and to her knees to pray for himself 
and his paramour. How he could have expected “marriage to cover this 
abyss of infamy,” and why he needed a wife “to be the cloak or accom- 
plice of his infamy,” Mrs. Stowe does not explain, and apparently neither 
did Lady Byron. Had the partner of his alleged guilt been any other 
woman, it would be easy to understand; but his sister could have lived 
with him without exciting scandal, and his remaining unmarried was an 
essential condition of concealment. A wife could not appear on the scene 
except as a detective. 

All this is extraordinary ; but it is not so extraordinary as the part Mrs. 
Leigh is made to play in the affair. This lady was not brilliant nor hand- 
some, but she seems to have been good enough to win the esteem of Lady 
Byron and retain it until after her separation from her husband. During 
their married life she remained in the house with them, and was the object 
of criminal attentions on the part of her brother, even in his wife’s pre- 
sence. To these it does not appear she ever made any particular objec- 
tion, although they naturally filled Lady Byron with horror, and although 
Lord Byron made no secret of their meaning, and tried to prove their legi- 
timacy by a series of elaborate arguments, some moral and some physio- 
logical ; and Mrs. Leigh's passiveness in the matter, instead of striking 
Lady Byron as something astounding and revolting, she apparently consi- 
dered quite natural. Mrs. Leigh, too, “though not distinguished for 
genius or talent of any kind,” a “ poor woman,” and “weak, relatively to 
him,” succeeded, it appears, in satisfying Lady Byron that this beastly be- 
havior on the part of Lord Byron was the result of insanity, and that there 
was not only nothing improper, but something highly praiseworthy in his 
sister remaining within his reach and exposed to it, for the sake of his 
wife. The arrangement of the household as it then stood, according to 
this story, was more extraordinary than anything ever conjured up by the 
imagination of the foulest romance-writer. It is difficult to say which 
of the two women—the wife or sister—who consented to remain shut up 
with this disgusting lunatic, was most worthy of reprobation. 

It appears, however, that, even after this awful experience, Lady Byron 
did not want to separate from him, and was actually turned out of the house 
by him, leaving his sister behind ; but though she knew that this sister was 
every day and night exposed to the assaults of this man, whose wicked- 
ness she felt bound, for the honor of human nature, to ascribe to mental 
derangement, she was so delighted at the thought of her remaining with 
him alone, that she wrote to her after the separation to say “that it was 
her great comfort that she was still in Piccadilly "—that is, in his house. 
This expression of satisfaction did not form part of Lady Byron's narrative 
to Mrs. Stowe, but it throws light on it. It is satisfactory to know that 
Mrs. Leigh “ afterwards repented, and became a truly good woman.” Her 
repentance we can readily understand ; but her “ becoming truly good” 
must have been a very troublesome process. This strange story was not, 
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however, for the first time told by Lady Byron to Mrs. Stowe. There were 
rumors of it afloat in London society from a very early period, but Lady 
Byron, in her latter years, appears to have told it somewhat indiscrimi 
nately. Mrs. Stowe had heard the main fact before Lady Byron told it to 
her, the announcement of which to Lady Byron seems to have excited no 
surprise. We have the evidence of Mr. John Robertson, of Brighton—a 
relative, we believe, of the late well-known minister—that he knew Lady 
Byron well, and lived in the same circle ; that she had told this story to 
three other persons, one of them an American, but that they paid no atten- 
tion to it, because towards the close of her life she was inthe habit of making 
serious charges against people with whom she had to do, and had been 
remonstrated with by her friends on the impropriety—to use no stronger 
term—of the practice. He also testified—and his testimony is corrobo 
rated by Mr. William Howitt—that she was given to taking sudden dis. 
likes to people, and, in these fits, was capable of committing acts of gross 
injustice, while preserving a calm exterior. Of this testimony Mrs. Stowe 
takes no notice, though we hold it to be most important, and by ne means 
disposed of by Dr. Forbes Winslow's letter to the London 7imes on mono 
mania. Of course, this letter is worthy of great consideration, but it 
hardly affords any more help than the evidence usually given by medical 
men about insanity before courts of justice. We may add that Dr. 
Lushington’s and Sir Samuel Romilly’s decision does not help Mrs, Stowe's 
theory of the case as much as she appears to think, inasmuch as it is no 
secret that the opinion current amongst the English bar, and held, we 
have been informed, for good reasons, by Mr. Crabbe Robinson, was, that 
incest was not the offence on which Dr. Lushington’s opinion was taken, 
but another equally unpardonable. The loving letters to Mrs. Leigh 
from Lady Byron, after the separation, Mrs. Stowe meets simply by a hy 
pothesis of her own, that they must have been written while Lady Byron 
still supposed her husband insane and her sister-in-law an unwilling victim. 
We may add, in conclusion, that some of Lady Byron’s reasons for 
making the revelation—such as her supposition that Byron himself, from 
his place in the other world, seeing the mischief his influence was doing, 
must wish to have himself exposed—were of themselves indications that 
there was a weak point in her mental organization, and ought to have put 
Mrs. Stowe on her guard, or at least led her to make careful enquiry 
amongst persons of sound judgment, who were on terms of frequent in- 
tercourse with Lady Byron, and did not regard her, like the two ladies 
who were with her at the time the story was told, with “a sort of wor- 
But we confess we have no theory to offer in place of the one we 


ship.” 
It is enough 


are rejecting, and happily we are not bound to offer one. 
for us that the case is not proved, and that it is a kind of case which, un- 
less provable beyond the shadow of doubt, ought never to have been 
touched upon. The result of the attempt in the present case is its best 
condemnation. Not one person in a hundred thousand has been convinced 
by Mrs. Stowe’s arguments; the dying interest in Byron has been re- 
vived ; the sale of his works has been greatly stimulated ; the name of a 
woman hitherto unknown to fame, or only known for good, has been 
foully besmirched, and her descendants covered with shame ; and the 
public of England and America plunged, during six months, into the dis- 
cussion of a revolting and nameless crime ; Lady Byron has been exposed 
to injurious suspicions; Mrs. Stowe’s own influence shaken; and “ the 
truth,” for which she believes herself to have been contending, is not 
triumphant, or anything like it. 
Sa 
FRENCH WOMEN. 


Panis, December 24, 1869. 


Ir is hard to imagine a situation more confused than the present one 
here. There is no ground, morally speaking, under one’s feet—no ground 
of any kind, political, religious, or social. 

Politically, it is felt that liberal tendencies and creeds are in the air; 
that they, so to say, pervade the atmosphere, and are involuntarily inhaled 
by each man as he breathes and lives. Yet the outward, palpable form of 
all this liberality of opinion is more wanting than ever; nay, there is ob- 
viously hostility towards it in the minds of those who still govern. 

Religiously, there is light breaking in on all sides, and the men of any 
importance, as believing thinkers, are all ranged in the body of the so-called 
Liberal Catholics. But the more it becomes evident that faith must be 
free, or degrade itself into idolatry, the narrower grows the formula into 
which Rome seeks to bind all really pious and elevated spirits. The atti- 
tude assumed by mere material force—by stupid brute power—is one and 
the same in Paris politically and in Rome religiously. In both, there is a 
latent feeling that the time for applying their dogmas is past ; but in both 
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there is a hankering after the impossible—a wild desire to resuscitate that 
which is for ever extinct. 

Thus far, then, politically and religiously. But, socially, how stands it ? 
This is so completely a different case that the very instruments that are 
working in one sense in the two first directions, are working in the sense 
diametrically opposite in the third. They are, as it were, undermining 
with their feet the superstructures they are endeavoring to raise with their 
hands. They say to people: You shall subject yourintellect to the superior 
ecclesiastical authority, and your will and activity to the superior political 
one—but (now, mark this well!)—but you shall socially spurn all 
the trammels that have ever been placed over the complete and entire 
independence of the individual. Respect you shall know no more. If you 
are a wife, you shall not look up to your husband, or guard the purity of 
his name as befits a pure matron; if you are a son, you shall have no re- 
verence for your father, but shall despise his advice as that of an old 
“ganache.” So long as materially, positively, literally, you avoid crime, 
you shall be reputed innocent. Within that limit you may trifle with the 
most sacred things. You may trifle with the honor of your name or with 
honesty and uprightness of all kinds. So long as you do not steal, you 
shall be said to be of decided probity ; so long as you do not commit adul- 
tery, you shall be esteemed pure. But what you shall venerate and bow 
down to humbly—and enthusiastically—is wealth, no matter how 
acquired. 

The law-givers, and example-givers, and philosophers of our day do 
not see that these things are incompatible, and that they must choose be- 
tween them. If men and women are to be so capable of submission in the 
highest of all regions—faith—that they can receive blindly the decrees of 
one recently self-constituted judge, you scarcely fit them for this docility 
by emancipating them rudely from every other check ; and, if you try to 
educate youth according to what you term modern notions, you will find 
it difficult to crush them later into the most antiquated shape of subjec- 
tion. However, such now, in this country, are the two elements at war. 
The strongest and worst influence is evident upon women. The large 
portion of men are, more or less, even in Latin nations, brought into con- 
tact from childhood with the realities of life, and, therefore, whatever the 
fictions of their instructors, truth somehow is busy with them from their 
cradle upwards. A man cannot be a soldier or a sailor, or a doctor 
or a shopkeeper, or, for the matter of that, a private gentleman, 
without in some degree affronting the mass of the moral atmosphere 
which is formed by the collective thought of the public at large. He 
may choose to fight against it, but he must acknowledge its existence— 
must take it into account. But a woman need not ever submit to this 
healthier air. She may be thoroughly brought up in a hothouse, trained 
the wrong way, and, when the world is brought to bear upon her, and 
she upon it, she may be all false, which it is next to impossible for a man 
to be, unless you have succeeded in making him quite an idiot—in which 
case, as far as society goes, he carries his own antidote about with him. 

There perhaps never was an epoch at which education in France was 
so thoroughly wn-French as it is now. The fault of Frenchwomen during 
long ages has been pedantry. In even the Middle Ages they were easily 
disputatious and “blue;” from the Fronde to the Restoration they 
preserved the qualities and defects of their mental Adam and Eve— 
M. de la Rochefoucauld and Madame de Rambouillet; they were full of 
wit and refinement, critical to excess, but placing intellect above every- 
thing else, and gaining from that a certain elevation of thought that, 
upon trying occasions, stood them in good stead. As they were the most 
cultivated women in the world, so was their taste the most refined, and 
this showed itself in every detail: in their dress and manners, and in the 
internal arrangements of their dwellings. But, as it is impossible to de- 
velop equally two such forces as the heart and the brain, the women of 
France, ever-developed on the side of the latter, were singularly deficient 
on that of the former. Be their sins on their own heads! There never, 
perhaps, existed a Frenchwoman who need have erred. Sentimental 
weakness is not hers; but hence that immense superiority which belongs 
to the Frenchwoman almost exclusively, and is so little known abroad as 
her great virtue. I allude to her genius for administration ; to her extra- 
ordinary capacity for business, and for whatsoever regards calculation. 
The Frenchwoman is by nature (or, by the nature which centuries of a 
certain education have endowed her with) the first housekeeper in the 
world. Be it great or be it small, the sphere in which she reigns—be it a 
kingdom or a back shop—her administrative qualities show themselves 


equally strong. She “organizes” down every obstacle, “administers” 


every person, first of all her husband, and mostly dies leaving considerable | 
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savings. In this line the Frenchwoman is naturally great. But this 
holds together with many other things which are of the past. Since the 
Second Empire, great pains have been taken to destroy the national type of 
the French woman, and you do not perhaps know to what an extent youy 
example in America is invoked to help the transformation. Somehow or 
other, the pure British female, in spite of all literary efforts in her favor, 
never made any converts in this country. In spite of Ossian and Walter 
Scott, and a host of others, “la Miss Anglaise” remained a mark for ridi- 
cule; and probably the reason was that, whatever her merits, she dressed 
ill. But with your “girls” the case is quite different. Both women and 
maidens from the “States” dress beautifully, and consequently the Pari- 
sian consents to admit them as examples. Permit me to say—with all the 
respect with which whatever is great in your country inspires me— 
that this example has not been a beneficial one. When young Amer- 
ican women and girls come here to Paris, they seem purposely to avoid 
letting their better qualities be seen—they hide even their accuire- 
ments, except music only (for obvious reasons), and “out-Herod Herod ” 
as far as “cocodetterie” goes. How many could I name—and whom 
some of those who read this ai// name with regret—how many, I hope 
in reality, innocent girls, accomplished even, and fit for better things, 
who have made themselves notorious here for the outrageous fastness 
of their manners, their dress, their flirtations, and their language; and 
who, being estimated erroneously, have served as models for native un- 
seemlinesses, at which they hardly perhaps guessed ! 

During the Emperor’s stay at Compiégne this year (in the absence of 
the Empress), the tone was one not befitting the presence of young girls. 
Yet, as the Emperor and his entourage wished for “young girls to amuse 
the Prince Imperial,’ Americans were invited; and, it is said, some were 
there who went without their mother’s guardianship, and some whose 
mothers were only invited at the eleventh hour! “Do they know where 
and to whom they are going?’ was the outcry of respectable men, both 
among French and Americans. I do not accuse or judge; I merely state 
facts that the public judges—mis-judges, perhaps. But I do repeat that, 
for the fast tendencies of the modern Parisian woman, your country- 
women are somewhat to blame. On the one hand, rich imperial democrats 
(who fancy themselves such), and to whom gold has come in a day, say, 
“Well, these seem to be the ways of the women and girls of the great 
nation of the future ; let us copy them. They don’t suit us, or in fact please 
us; but never mind, let us copy them.” On the other hand, severer mor- 
alists and thinkers, who know the worth of America, turn aside sadly, 
and say, “Is this truly the feminine civilization of the transatlantic 
world? Whence, then, does it draw its Longfellows and Peabodys? 
And, in such a world, if it be thus, who appreciates and honors them?” 
The truth is that, from various causes, the education given within 
the last fifteen years to women in France (in all classes) is one which tends 
to destroy the Frenchwoman such as, with her qualities and defects, she 
has been for many centuries, and predominated in the vast, slow, gradual 
operation of the modification and expression of the national thought and 
character. I believe it isa moment of transition, for fast frivolity is not a 
natural tendency of the practical, unpoetical daughter of Gaul; and, how- 
ever in a certain class she may play to perfection the réle of a cocotte, she 
is too logical to be long incarnate in that of a cocodette. 


Correspondence. 


THE NEW YORK PLAN OF PERSONAL REPRESENTATION. 


To THE EpITor OF THE NATION: 

Sm: In your article on Personal Representation, you object to the 
“ New York Plan” on the ground that it rests upon the “theory of dele- 
gation.” : 

Now, the whole gist of the New York plan is to give to the legislator who 
has received fifty thousand votes five times as much weight in the Legis- 
lature as a member who has received ten thousand votes only ; and that 
every single elector shall have a representative in the Legislature for 
whom he has voted either directly or indirectly. All the other features of 
the plan as proposed are subsidiary and open to modification. But, taking 
the plan just in the shape proposed by the New York Personal Represen- 
tation Society, I fail to see how it can be said to be based upon the “ theory 
of delegation ” in any peculiar sense, or in any greater degree than other 


‘systems of representation. Under any system whatever, citizens must 


choose their representatives in view of the political situation as it presents 
itself to them at the time ; sothat, whatever plan we may adopt, we should 
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not escape the difficulty you mention, that “ the power of members of Con- 
gress upon the issues of to-day would be proportioned to their position 
upon the dead issues of two years ago.” 

This difficulty, which you imply to be a special objection to the New 
York plan, is an equal objection to our existing system, as you show by 
your illustration in the case of our present Congress. In fact, it is one of 
the necessary weaknesses of any plan of representation; but I claim that 
the New York plan avoids the difficulty at least as successfully as any 
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| mensely overrated. 


other system, since it secures to every elector the largest liberty of choice, | 


and thus provides a means by which those of them who are intelligent 
may give their votes to such persons as they may deem best adapted by 
general character for-the office of legislators, instead of being forced (as at 
present) to vote for one of two men who are nominated solely with refer- 
ence to the transient issues of the moment, and as between whom a non- 
partisan generally finds his choice governed only by the question of which 
is the least objectionable. 

Toward the close of your article, you say that “the New York plan, if 
modified by confining the votes of members to the round numbers, and re- 
stricting that method of voting to questions where the ayes and noes are 
called, might work well.” The latter feature, which you thus suggest as 
a modification, has always been a part of the plan as proposed. As for 
the former suggestion, it was considered by the Society, but they thought 
that it could make no practical difference (in the comparatively few cases 
where yeas and nays are taken) whether members voted according to the 
number of electoral units or according to the number of electoral hun- 
dreds which they might represent. 

The Chicago Republican plan seems to me far worse than our 
present system of representation. Under our present plan, citizens 
have at least the poor privilege of being able to defeat the worst 
of the two candidates whom the politicians nominate; but the 
Republican system would ensure the election of both 
candidates, however objectionable. It would remove the sole 
maining check upon the tyranny of the wire-pullers. 
pointed out in this plan is common to all systems which aim at minority 
representation, as distinguished from personal representation. Even Mr. 
Hare's scheme possesses this fault (though in so slight a degree that to 
point it out may seem like hypercriticism) ; but even in his system person- 
al representation is not complete unless the voter shall so give his vote 
that it may be counted as one of a quota. The New York plan is the only 
project ever proposed which enables every voter to cast his ballot wholly 
without reference to any caucus or combination whatever, and without 
any risk of throwing away his vote. 
as its crowning excellence ; and they are puzzled to find that this distin- 


guishing feature of their plan isso generally overlooked by the advocates 


of representative reform. 


I will only add that the New York plan can be easily adapted to the 
election of a Legislature on the quota system, if an unvarying number of | 


Representatives is deemed desirable ; and that its essential features could 
be retained in the election of members of Congress, in all States choosing 
more than one member. In either case it would possess demonstrable ad- 
vantages over any other system—even that of Mr. Hare, which (leaving 


out of view its alleged complexity of detail) is less thorough than the | 


New York plan in the essential feature of securing a real personal repre- 
sentation to every voter. 
ONE OF THE NEW YORK PERSONAL REPRESENTATION SOcIzETyY. 





EQUITABLE REPRESENTATION. 


To THE EDIroR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: I beg to protest against your dismissing Mr. Hare’s scheme of | 


representation from consideration on the ground that it is “too compli- 
cated for our community.” It must be admitted that Mr. Hare’s own 


statement of his system, encumbered as it is with special provisions to | 


meet the special prejudices of English electors, makes it seem very compli- 
cated and difficult to understand. But the main principle is easily intelli- 
gible, and the machinery needed to carry it out simple enough. Our own 
community, accustomed to the detail of political work, would have not the 


slightest difficulty in comprehending and running the machine, if the | 


politicians could only be induced to set it up and to lend a friendly hand 
to start it. The part each man would have to perform in signifying his 
preferences among the names on a given list, scratching such as he disap- 
proved and adding such as he chose to add, ie not above the capacity of 
the ordinary American elector. Those who are too stupid or careless to 
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however, in which political friends, who must exercise such functions un 
der any system so long as there are careless and stupid voters, would find 
much fewer chances for mischief than in the enjoyment of their present 
The method of counting and sorting the votes, though not 
so easy to explain in a single sentence, would explain and justify itself on 
trial. 
would probably show that the difficulties of administration have been im 
It does not appear that, in the limited trial the princi- 
ple had in Denmark ten years ago, any difficulty was found either in work 
ing the scheme or in understanding it. It would be well if the Ilinois 
reformers would try the experiment for themselves in their own conven 
tion, and nominate some of their committees by Mr. Hare’s method. It 
would be found that there is no practical difficulty in the problem. Solr?- 
tur ambulando. 

Of course, the system would be harder to work on a very large 
scale, and there are limits beyond which it would not be practicable 
to extend it. 
House of Representatives on a single ticket by vote of the whole United 


opportunities. 


A single experiment, conducted on a scale of sufficient magnitude, 


It would be impossible, for instance, to choose the whole 


But there is no reason why the halfdozen members of Congress, 
more or less, who form the delegation from any one State, should not be 
chosen in this way; and a hundred good reasons why they should be 
Something might be gained in convenience, and nothing lost in principle, 
by dividing the large States, like New York and Pennsylvania, into two 
or three districts, each returning eight or ten members, 
in State elections, which is the problem in Lllinois, each county might 


In the same way 


act by itself, or two or three counties together, as might seem most con 
venient. 

Two things about this system ought not to be forgotten. First, it em 
bodies a scheme of nomination as well as of election, thus striking at the 





the caucus | 
re- | 
The vice thus | 


root of all our trouble. So long as the people outside of politics have 
no fair chance in naming the candidates, there is only a half reform. 
Secondly, while all other schemes profess to be mere palliations, ensuring, 
in spite of avowed imperfections, a measure of reform, Mr. Hare's plan 
claims to be theoretically perfect. It is in its provisions, 
and I believe this has never been con 


as you say, 
“most complete and equitable ;” 
tested. The only objections that have ever been urged against it with 
any success have been that it is impracticably complicated. 


It may prove upon trial that this is 


The point 
can only be decided by experiment. 
so; but until it has been so proved, those who believe the objection to be 
unfounded must protest against its being taken for granted. W, 





Boston, December 31, 1869. 


The friends of the plan claim this | 


Notes. 


LITERARY. 

Messrs. J. B. Liprrncotr & Co. announce as nearly ready “ The Code 
of Health of the School of Salernum,” translated from the Latin, with an 
historical introduction and appendix, by Prof. John Ordonaux, of the Law 
This poem is famous as one of the landmarks 


School of Columbia College. 
| in medical history, rather than in medical science, and, having had the 
least possible value for the health of any generation that has risen since it 


was first composed, it long ago became merely a literary curiosity. 
Lenormant’s “Student's Manual of Oriental History” will also shortly 
Of works in press, besides two or three novels, the following are 


appear. 
most noteworthy: “ The London Friends’ Meetings, being a history of the 
rise of the Society of Friends in London, with various accounts of the 
meeting-houses, burial-grounds, ete.,” by Wm. Beck and T. Frederick 
Boll; “School History of New Jersey, from the earliest settlements to the 
present time,” by J. R. Sypher and E. A. Apgar—that is to say, a history 
for schools and not ef schools, but also designed for families and libraries, 
‘and, if well done, likely to raise the State in the estimation of non-resi- 
dents; “A Hand-book of Reference and Quotation,” an alphabetical ar- 
| rangement of mottoes and aphorisms from Shakespeare, “ with a copious 
| index of words and ideas ;” and, finally, the two concluding volumes of 
Allibone’s “ Dictionary of English Literature.”——Messrs. Hurd & Hough- 
ton announce “A Treatise on the Christian Doctrine of Marriage,” by the 
late Hugh Davy Evans, LL.D., formerly lecturer on history and civil and 
ecclesiastical law in the College of St. James, Maryland. The recent dis 

cussions on the subject which this work passes in revieav, will probably 
secure for it attention independently of the reputation which the author 
| has left behind him. The same publishers give notice of their intention 


} 
| 


| 
| 


do it for themselves, could get their friends to do it for them; an office, | to remove in March from the Broome Street knot of book-houses to the up- 
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town group, in Astor Place (No. 13) and Eighth Street—a change which, 
as retailers, they will undoubtedly profit by. 

—The Young Men’s Christian Associations of this country cannot 
in all things be judged as one body, since much depends on their 
local management and enlightenment; but the one particular social 
problem which they have undertaken to solve—the rescue of young men 
from the temptations of city life—reflects credit upon them all. The 
nearly seven hundred associations of the United States and Canada now 
meet in annual convention and provide for community of action, and they 
have just converted their quarterly journal into a quarto of twenty-four 
pages, ealled the Association Monthly, the first number of which, for Jan- 
uary, has suggested the foregoing remarks. This periodical is naturally 
published in this city, where the greatest need of the associations exists, 
and which has an organization strong enough to erect a building of its 
own, the size and beauty of which are known to most of our citizens. It 
cost, the Monthly informs us, including the land, nearly half a million of 
dollars, and lacks but twenty thousand dollars of being paid for. This 
last sum, it is hoped, will be soon obtained, and the present mode of rais- 
ing it is the course of four lectures to be given by Professor Doremus—on 
the history of creation—for which the outlay will be considerable, 
but likely to be more than returned into the treasury of the Associa- 
tion. The building on the corner of Fourth Avenue and Twenty-third 
Street has, besides the usual reading-room, a gymnasium and a bowling- 
alley, and in its appointments offers a powerful counter-attraction to places 
of evil resort; but it ought to have a coffee-room also, or restaurant. 

—Information has reached us which may serve as a sequel to our re- 
cent article on “ Pennsylvania Dutch.” As announced, the annual meet- 
ing of the German Press Association of Pennsylvania was held on the 
30th of December, at Philadelphia, and it was there stated that during the 
last few months the German element in the State had made considerable 
progress. In several of the public schools instruction in German has been 
introduced by popular vote—for example, in all the grammar-schools of 
Allentown. The Association proposes to agitate the matter still further, 
and their proposition to make German instruction obligatory in all the 
public schools will be recommended by the State Superintendent, in his 
report to the Legislature, as an amendment to the school laws. Among the 
obstacles found to impede the furtherance of this project are the indiffer- 
ence of the German population towards the German language and litera- 
ture, want of efficient German-English teachers, and insufficient use of the 
existing means of instruction. The prime cause of indifference is that 
mentioned in our previous article. The second obstacle is accounted for 
by the statement that of the students of the State normal schools hardly 
one-tenth study the German language; while the third is found in the 
notion, often entertained and expressed by Anglo-Americans, that one lan- 
guage ought to prevail in the country, and that several languages cannot 
exist advantageously together; thus overlooking the value of the com- 
parative study of languages for intellectual training. A number of old 
German publications, printed in Pennsylvania, were laid before the meet- 
ing with interesting comments. While the first English Bible printed in 
the United States was not published till 1782, twelve years after an un. 
successful attempt had been made in that direction, a German bookseller, 
Christoph Sauer, of Philadelphia, had already published in 1743 a German 
Bible, followed by two other editions in 1763 and 1776 respectively. Up to 
the present time eleven German editions of the Bible have been manufac. 
tured in America. Sauer was, however, not the first to print German in 
this country. Before him, Benjamin Franklin had printed German books, 
but in Roman type. 

—To their previous debts to Mr. Henry Morley, students may now add 
another of some magnitude: he has just published a set of “Tables,” 
which will be found useful to almost all writers and readers who have to 
do with English literature. Consulting it, one may readily learn the titles 
of the works of any prominent English, Scotch, or Irish author; the time 
when each work of such an author was first published ; the year of his 
birth and of his death ; who were his contemporaries; what books, unac- 
knowledged or of unknown authorship, made their appearance in Great 
Britain and Ireland during his life ; what works of distinguished authors 
of other European countries were published, and what great historical 
events more or less nearly affecting literature occurred in his time, in 
Europe, Asia, and America; to what school any writer belonged ; with 
what other writer, as aco-laborer, he was connected ; what important books 
have been written about him since his death. In short, it is a valuable 
skeleton history of the literature of the British Islands, and, also, it is of 


me small value asa record of the foreign literature, other than Ameri- 
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can, which has exercised influence upon British authors. These tables— 
which may be bought separately or in a bound volume—make a book of 
about the size of a school atlas. As the volume lies open, we have before 
usa folio, ruled across both pages with some forty or fifty lines, each of 
which marks the end of a period of two years. At the left and right hand 
of the folio isa perpendicular line of figures marking the years; and just 
beside this line, and also perpendicular, are words telling what monarch 
reigned during the lives of the men whose books are mentioned on the 
horizontal lines. Up and down each page of the folio go black lines—a 
name at the top of each—beginning at the horizontal line that tells the 
year of an author's birth, and ending at the line that tells the year of his 
death. Across this black line of his life are writtengat the right places, 
the titles of his works ; and these are written in red letters. By means 
easily intelligible, numerous facts in the history of literature, which are 
not principal, but which are worth bearing in mind, are indicated in the 
tables. Thus, the “ Lyrical Ballads,” of which Wordsworth wrote a part, 
and Coleridge a part less important—less important so far as concerned the 
filling of pages, and so far as concerned their immediate influence on 
writers of poetry—are put down under the name of Wordsworth, but an 
arched red line here connects Wordsworth and Coleridge. Again, anony- 
mous works are set down on the horizontal line marking the years when 
they appeared, but between the perpendicular lines representing the lives 
of writers—unless strong suspicion of his being the author of such a 
work attaches to some writer, in which case the first letters of its title are 
placed upon the line appropriated to him, or very near it. 

—That there should be omissions and errors in tables like these 
was of course a thing to be expected; and that there are not a 
few such, most persons who have examined the volume have pro- 
bably discovered. Never does any one man do such work perfectly, 
however well he may do it, and however much gratitude may be 
due to him and given to him. But whosoever holds it for true 
and well proved that Master Nicholas Udall was the father of English 
comedy and wrote Roister Doister, and whosoever wants to see “The 
Newcomes” put down among the rest of Thackeray’s works ; and whoso- 
ever is angered because “ Foul Play” is not credited to Mr. Reade and Mr. 
Boucicault, may easily supply all such omissions, and make all necessary 
corrections. The tables are so prepared that changes and additions may 
be made without much trouble. Titles may be put in; there is room for 
new authors ; remarks may be jotted down; in short, the book may be 
made over. For instance, any one making a special study of any period 
in English literary history, and who wants for reference a list of books 
and authors too obscure for mention in Mr. Morley’s more general list, 
may very easily interleave with these pages pages of his own, made on 
the same simple plan. But the general student of our literature will find 
that what Mr. Morley has done for him is a very great and satisfactory 
help ; and any student whatever will gladly acknowledge that what Mr. 
Morley has here done for him is much, and is well done. “Our” litera- 
ture, we say, meaning, for the moment, the English literature written in 
the British Islands. Mr. Morley takes the pains to give us Miss Adelaide 
Anne Procter, and Henry Kingsley, and Mr. Gerald Massey, and Mr. F. 
D. Maurice, and a hundred more authors British-born who are not im- 
portant, nor interesting, nor characteristic of their age; but if any one 
wants to know about Edwards, or Franklin, or Hawthorne, or Emerson, 
or Lowell, or Longfellow, he must go elsewhere than to Mr. Morley’s 
tables. There he would not discover that now for some time our better 
poets—and somewhat better poems—have been produced in the American 
parts of our Greater Britain, and not on the other side of the water ; nor 
that Mr. Cooper as well as Mrs. Anna Maria Hall has written novels ; nor 
that Mr. Parkman, no less than Mr. Smollett and Tommy Moore, has done 
something in history ; nor that Mr. Hawthorne as well as Mr. Disraeli 
has tried romances ; nor that Mr. Marsh and Mr. Whitney have published 
works in linguistics which a majority of us would find it good to read. 
Perhaps, though, it would be fair to say that the fault which an American 
reader would find with Mr. Morley would be called out not so much by 
any deficiency in the tables as by their too great fulness. Many of the 
later names might, we think, have been omitted. 


—The Paris correspondent of the Publishers’ Circular was an acquaint- 
ance of Sainte-Beuve’s, and has recently been relating some reminiscences 
of the great critic which have more or less of the interest which ipheres 
in all gossip about distinguished men of letters, and some other interest 
besides. The Empress hafed him, it appears; or, at all events, had no 
marked liking for him; and when—rather late in the day, as Sainte 
Beuve thought—an invitation to Compiégne was given him, he was not 
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once honored by being asked to Eugénie’s “ afternoons,” which are parties 
of her favored guests who meet her for three or four hours before dinner, 
He was not “trusted” by the inner circle of Imperialists—as, indeed, no 


Empire. 
an incident which—whcther or not it makes some revelations as to his 
literary vanity—certainly exhibits in a favorable light Sainte-Beuve’s 
independence and high spirit. “M. Sainte-Beuve,” said the Emperor, 
taking him aside, “I am gratified to meet you, and to express something 
of the pleasure your articles in the Moniteur have for years given me.” 
Sainte-Beuve had long been eager for a visit to Compiégne, whither, to 
his displeasure, many of his less distinguished and younger contempo- 
raries had preceded him; but he flushed at this speech, and said in reply, 
“Your Majesty probably means to say that my articles in the Moniteur 
had given you pleasure.” During the two years then just passed it was 
in the Constitutionnel that Sainte-Beuve had been writing, and he was too 
nettled at the Emperor's ignorance and pretence of knowledge to refrain 
from administering a rebake. We may imagine that Napoleon made 
genuine efforts at retrieving a blunder disgraceful to him in his character 
of educated Parisian, and the commission of which was no doubt a source 
of peculiar regret to a man of his disposition; but the critic was not to be 
appeased. Indeed, for the matter of that, the genus irritabile was never 
anywhere more easily to be wounded than to-day in France, where the 
sensitiveness of men of letters would seem to be such as would be thought 
absurdly excessive by an American; and American authors are not want. 
ing in degrees of touchiness that are almost childish. The French, too, 
have in operation a system of mutual compliments between authors which 
is a cause, as it is an effect, of their being too thin-skinned. It has long 
been a charge against Sainte-Beuve, for instance, that, for the sake of their 
“most sweet voices,” le would stoop to placate all sorts of writers whom 
he should have despised. And akin to this fault was a fault he had of 
speaking very severely, when death had taken them out of the way, of 
people with whom he had not only been friends, but with whom, in their 
lifetime, he had exchanged Jaudations. They count up few of his friends 
whom he had outlived whom he did not treat with what seemed like 
undue harshness. But the melancholy fact is, we suppose, that critics 
ought to have no friends, or else better ones—friends who love faithful 
wounds, and otherwise put humanity to shame. The correspondent 
relates that he called on Sainte-Beuve a week or two before his death, and 
found him lamentably ill—in a room “ furnished, like all the rest of the 
house, in execrable taste ””—and reconciled to the thought of speedy death. 
“T have here an unforgiving enemy,” he said, drawing his hand across 
the part of his body that was the seat of disease, “who has resolved upon 
my death.” The two talked of American matters, and Sainte-Beuve spoke 
of having not long before received from this side of the water a handsome 
letter, accompanying a volume containing the essays of his on distin- 
guished Frenchwomen which Miss Preston had translated. The corre- 
spondent—a little unnecessarily, though the book was not exceedingly 
well translated—said, “O M. Sainte-Beuve! blunted as you are to praise, 
you cannot receive any pleasure from such a book-and such a letter.” To 
this Sainte-Beuve replied with earnestness that it gave him very great 
pleasure to find that he was liked in this country, and he went on to say 
that he was highly gratified when Mr. Bigelow—“ your minister here (a 
literary man of considerable merit, is he not ?)""—applied to him on behalf 
of a gentleman whose name the critic pronounced so very badly that the 
correspondent could not make it out, “ to contribute to their magazine "— 
which, we take it, was Putnam's. Then he went into another room, and, 
to prove that he was not ignorant of American literature, brought out an 
armful of American books, the titles of which our careless correspondent 
omits to detail. Were they presentation copies, we wonder? But, so far 
as concerns that, Sainte-Beuve's curiosity was great, and he was a very en- 
quiring and various reader. 


ART. 

THE TurrD Exuisition OF THE FINE ARTS AS APPLIED TO INDUS- 
TRY.—“ L’Union Centrale des Beaux Arts appliqués 4 l'Industrie” is the 
awkward-seeming name of the association which has recently held, at 
Paris, its third annual exhibition. The chief purpose of these exhibitions 
is the display of modern decorative art, such as artistically designed jew- 
elry, bronze, porcelain, glassware, paper-hangings, furniture, and the like. 
There were exhibited magnificent specimens of that “painted tapestry,” 
or stuff for hangings painted in imitation of tapestry—a new, or, rather, a 
revived manufacture, according to a rediscovered process. Pieces of this 


Here, at Compiégne, on this occasion, is said to have occurred | 
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fabric have been imported into America at different times during the past 


| two or three years; but the demand for it is naturally small, as our 





| wealthy householders have scarcely begun to care for richly decorated 
eminent man of letters is any more than these on their part trust the | 


interiors. The enamelled jewelry in imitation of Japanese work, the 
bronze enamelled in imitation of ancient cloisonné enamel, the stamped 
and richly colored and gilded wall-paper in imitation of ancient stamped 
leather, and the “modern majolica,” or enamelled and painted earthen. 
ware—of each of which “ industries” a splendid display was made at the 
Exposition—are somewhat known to those persons in New York who 
watch the importations of Marcotte & Co., Tiffany & Co., and other houses. 
But, as a general thing, the most admirable specimens of any decorative 
work of these or other kinds are avoided by the importers into this coun- 
try, and this not merely because of the high cost of the best pieces. The 
best pieces do not always cost the most. But it is always assumed by 
those who buy for this market that the best designed work will not 
“take ” well in this country. The difference between the importers is, it 
is true, very great in this respect, one house offering a vastly better chosen 
stock than another, and this for season after season; but the “classical” 
bronzes of Barbadienne, and those of Mr. Guichard’s painted tapestries 
that are copied from high-class originals, and, generally, works addressed 
to amateurs as distinguished from the crowd of buyers of fashionable 
articles, are carefully avoided by our caterers. They ought to know best ; 
but it is certain that great success has rewarded those dealers who have 
ventured something on the good taste of people this side the water. It is 
fair to say that the largest dealers are not the most backward, and yet it 
is the conviction of many who watch these tendencies closely that a little 
more confidence in their customers here would reward them more often 
than it would deceive them. 

—In connection with this matter, the modern Venetian glass lately 
imported by Tiffany & Co. deserves mention. It seems to make against 
our theory that the public here can be trusted a little way to like and to 
buy what is good, that these beautiful pieces of glassware have not been 
sold as fast as one would have supposed. Of course, as long as the taste 
for cut glass was alone in vogue, anything more rational and tastefal 
would be disregarded ; but an active demand exists in Europe for thin 
moulded and blown glass of all kinds. And in this country, also, bubble- 
like wine-glasses and egg-shell decanters sell readily, and would sel] much 
more readily if our over-conservative dealers would import them. The 
modern glass of Murano, from Dr. Salviati’s factory, of course includes no 
cut glass whatever. Glass is a very ductile and tenacious metal when hot, 
and the most fantastical and the most graceful forms and the most bril- 
liant colors can be produced in it at pleasure and at small cost: it follows 
that the rational thing to do is to mould it and color it while hot, and not 
to cut it at great expense when cold, and hard, and brittle. It is in this 
way that the Murano work is done. The colored, the gold-powdered, and 
filigree glass is as brilliant, perhaps, as the famous Venice glass of four 
hundred years ago. It is not equally likely that the exquisite grace of the 
old forms is preserved in the modern work. So far as our observation of 
the modern glass has gone, it is inferior to the ancient in this respect. 

—In connection with the Paris Exhibition of the Fine Arts applied to 
Industry a superb loan collection of Oriental art was formed—perhaps the 
finest that has been brought together. It seems from all accounts—we 
have not yet received the catalogue raisonné—to have been singularly 
complete, doing full justice to and fully representing the great depart 
ments of porcelain, faiénee, bronze, enamel, and glass, and the only less 
important ones of lacquer, carving in stone and ivory, and embroidery. 
Chinese, Japanese, Indian, Siamese, Persian—all Oriental styles were 
there. The classification was careful and accurate, made in the light of 
the most thorough modern criticism. One thing was done which it was 
well to do: the influence of the Oriental arts over Europe was shown by a 
special collection of such Moresque, Spanish, Byzantine, and Italian works 
of industrial art as reflect the Oriental style of design. To trace through 
these the influence of the East upon all the art of Europe is a most curious 
and interesting study, but possible only in a slow and tentative way except 
when such a collection as this is brought together. Another curious col- 
lection was that showing the reflex influence of Europe upon the East— 
that is to say, the Eastern treatment of subjects furnished by Europe, par- 
ticularly coats of arms, crests and mottoes, and stories from European lite- 


rature. 

—It isa rather remarkable coincidence that efforts for the promotion 
of artistic education in this country, through the establishment of public 
art-galleries, should be simultaneously made in two of our largest cities. 
What is doing here in New York we have discussed on another page, 
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*ractical results seem, however, to be promised sooner by the movement 
which has for some time been carried on very noiselessly in Boston. It 
seems that a committee of the American Social Science Association—which 
has had the subject earnestly in mind for upwards of a year—under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Charles C. Perkins, the well-known writer on Italian 
art, elaborated a plan for the establishment of a Museum of Art, after the 
model of the celebrated one at South Kensington, England. His plan 
was submitted to a number of prominent Bostonians, who approved of it 
heartily. It so happened that the trustees of the Atheneum were con- 
sidering at the same time a long-cherished project of providing additional 
room for the numerous art-treasures of that institution, by either the ex- 
tension of their present edifice or the erection of a separate one. The im_ 
mediate occasion for such a step was the bequest of the late Colonel 
Lawrence of his magnificent collection of medieval armor to the Athe- 
neum, and the offer of Mrs. Lawrence to give $25,000 additional in money 
towards suitably providing for the exhibition of the collection. As anew 
extension of the Atheneum would afford at best but temporary relief from 
overcrowding, the trustees were seriously inclined to undertake, partly 
with their own means and partly with expected outside aid, the erection 
of a building wholly devoted to art, and capable of development into a 
regular museum of the fine arts. When it was found that two parties— 
namely, the Art Committee of the Social Science Association and the 
Trustees of the Atheneum—were moving in the same direction, efforts 
were made to unite them for a joint pursuit of the common object. And 
this combination has been happily achieved, with the following result: 
A committee, consisting of Mr. John H. Lowell, Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the Atheneum ; President Eliot, of Harvard University ; W. 
W. Greenough, Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the Public Library ; 
President Rogers, of the Institute of Technology ; Messrs. Martin Brimmer, 
Cc. C. Perkins, B. S. Rotch, H. P. Kidder, Samuel Eliot, and other well- 
known gentlemen, has been chosen, for the purpose of obtaining from the 
State Legislature a charter for an Art Association, under whose auspices 
a Museum of Art is to be established in Boston with as little delay as 
possible. The plan is to provide an institution that will prove the means 
of developing a better artistic taste among our people in general, and 
among our artisans in special. The purpose of the gentlemen who have 
the enterprise in hand is to make a safe beginning with a building of 
modest dimensions, which may serve as a central repository for all the 
works of art now scattered in different public institutions in Boston and 
vicinity, and shall contain a full collection, such as is found in the South 
Kensington Museum, of reproductions, in plaster and other materials, of 
statues, architectural fragments, coins, gems, medals, and inscriptions, 
and of the best photographs of drawings by the Old Masters. Witha 
view to the probable growth of the proposed museum into one that will 
in time compare favorably with its European prototypes, it is intended to 
construct the building so as to render it capable of extension ; and we 
trust that the architectural opportunities which such a design both affords 
and suggests, will be improved in the interest of people who may never 
see more than the outside of the museum. : 


GRAY COLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS.* 


Tne Gray collection of engravings, bequeathed by the late Francis 
Calley Gray to Harvard College, is deposited in “Gore Hali,” in an alcove 
of the library of the university. Mr. Louis Thies has general charge of 
this collection, and has added to it somewhat since its transfer to the col- 
lege, as there are funds available for this purpose, which also are the 
bequest of Mr. Gray. The handsome square octavo volume of catalogue 
which Mr. Thies, assisted by Mr. Ezra Abbot, has published recently, 
affords a means of judging the collection as a whole. Engravings stored 
in portfolios need, even more than pictures hung in galleries, full and in- 
structive catalogues. The student cannot pass freely from one to another, 
examining again what he saw before, and now wishes to compare with 
something else—even the works of one master, collected in one portfolio, 
are harder to refer to, backward and forward, than if they were hung on 
walls or arranged in cases. The catalogue of such a collection must be 
full enough and systematic enough to tell the student just what he will 
find by consulting any portfolio—just what portfolios he must consult if 
he wishes to study such and such works. 

Let us say here, that it is very much to be regretted that the collection 


* Catalogue of the Collection of Engravings bequeathed to Harvard College by 
Fraucis Calley Gray. By Louis Thies... Cambridge. 1869. 
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cannot be displayed in a different manner. Engravings in portfolios 
cannot be easily studied by any one, and cannot be studied at all by most 
persons. The precautions necessary to take are greater than those required 
in other cases. At the Atheneum or the Astor Library, a folio volume— 
even a heavy and a costly one—can be entrusted to a student of known or 
assumed good character and definite purpose ; he must be warned against 
tracing from the engravings, and against using ink or color in making 
notes, except in rare cases. But a portfolio of loose engravings, each print 
fastened by one edge only to a separate sheet of stiff paper or card-board, 
cannot be handed to the student at all; it must be turned over for him by 
an attendant ; those only can be entrusted with the portfolio and its con- 
tents who are intimately known to the custodian ; those, that is to say, for 
whom he is willing to become responsible. Now, it is not necessary that 
every print in a collection should be exhibited ; the general run of prints 
may remain in their portfoliolimboes; but the principal works of the 
great masters, and something of every master at all considerabie, ought to 
be offered to the examination of every one who can be induced to spend an 
hour in the rooms. It is not the only task of ¢eachers, animate or inani- 
mate, to teach those who at all hazards will be taught, who know, in the 
ease before us, what engravings to ask for, and who long for them to the 
point of seeking them out. In a community like ours, profoundly igno- 
rant of art, containing not hundreds nor scores, nor even dozens of people 
who know anything of the technical or the artistic side of engraving, but 
enquiring, diligent, studious, when it has a moment's respite from bread- 
winning, and beginning to feel that it has not been exploring all the paths 
to civilization—in such a community every accessible work of art of any 
importance should be forced upon the notice of all those who can be made 
to look at it. Young students of art who are in the way of thinking too 
highly of modern French eaux-fortes, good as these latter often are, should 
have the chance of seeing what a Rembrandt etching is. Half-a-dozen 
Direr prints of fine quality would keep many a too slovenly young sketcher 
working more resolutely, and conscious of what thorough and unsparing 
but well-applied and economical work is in a work of art. Moreover, 
original inventions of great power and beauty, designs that rank among 
the noblest of nearly all kinds, are to be found in any good ‘collection of 
engravings. Harvard College, Cambridge, Boston—the United States has 
no public collection of works of art of high rank ; this, or another collec- 
tion of engravings, would do something, if exhibited, to fill the void. The 
difficulties in the way of doing this we can imagine; that it ought to be 
done is not less certain. 

The most important part of a collection of engravings is always the 
work of the peintres-graveurs, the “ painter-engravers,” the men who have 
both designed and engraved, or etched, or drawn on the wood-block, the 
works that go by their names. The preface to the catalogue before us 
calls attention to the fact that Mr. Gray took an especial interest in the 
works of these masters, and rightly names Albrecht Diirer as the chief of 
all original engravers, and Rembrandt of etchers. Diirer and _ his 
school, are well represented in the Gray collection, except that there are 
very few wood-cuts, while much even of their important designing was 
done in that way. Of course, a collection of engravings may leave out 
wood-cuts, or may include them ; but, as offering facilities for the study of 
the works of an engraver or a school, the presence or absence of these is 
to be noted. We know of no reason for supposing that the series of “ The 
Life of the Virgin,” and the cut, “The Rhinoceros,” were actually en- 
graved in wood by Diirer; the catalogue gives these under his name, and 
does not give, in that- place at least, either the “Great” or the “Little 
Passion,” or any other wood-cuts of Diirer’s designing, and does not give 
under Burgkmair any of the works ascribed sometimes to him and some- 
times to Diirer. Considering work on copper alone, Diirer and his con- 
temporaries are well represented ; the impressions are generally fine, if not 
of extraordinary fineness ; the choice good. The collection of Rembrandt's 
etchings it is hard to speak of comparatively ; it seems to be ample for pur- 
poses of study. Mr. Gray was wise not to make a special point of multi- 
plying “states” of the different etchings. The managers of some great 
European collections seem to us less temperate in this respect. 


Marc Antonio Raimondi is very well represented. In fact, the portfolios 
of his works are among the strongest parts of the collection. Volpato’s 
works are perhaps as fully displayed, in proportion to their importance. 
There are a great many and the finest of the works of Raphael Morgher, 
Miiller, the engraver of the Madonna di San Sisto, seems to have secured 
the especial attention of the collector. Everything of importance by him 
is in the collection, including several copies of his most renowned work, the 
one named above. The Edelincks are numerous and fine. On the other 
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hand, many less important names are perhaps disproportionally neglected ; 
thus, three works of Dietrich and three of Chodowiecki are but slight in- 
stalments of their works, and Waterloo is poorly represented. 


Modern engravers it may be the fashion to disregard; certainly the 
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time has not come yet for collecting Henriquel-Dupont’s and Forster's 


works with the same care as Raphael Morghen’s. 
the old over the new arises, so far as it is rational and sound, from the 
natural feeling in favor of that which has borne the test of time and criti- 


cism. The buyer may feel, also, that he must buy, first of all, the engrav- 


ings which are growing scarce the most rapidly ; for nowadays the prices | 


are rising so steadily and rapidly for all works of art which have been 
taken up by connoisseurs and collectors, that this consideration must influ- 
ence every one. 
tendencies, so many works of Francois Férster are included in this collec- 


tion. Richomme, too, can be judged by his works contained in these port- 
folios. Henriquel-Dupont, however—and, by the way, this name should 


be catalogued not under D, but under H—Louis Pierre Henriquel-Dupont 
is represented by only six works, and among them we do not find the 
great Hemicycle des Beaux Arts, after Paul Delaroche, one of the most 
masterly engravings, after all is said, that any copyist engraver has pro- 
duced. The English engravers are neglected. If we grant that their 
huge mezzotints and mixed-style works, taken from modern pictures of 
popular subjects, are rather poor material for the collector, and beneath 
the dignity of any real collection which does not aim at absolute complete- 
ness, still there is no reason for the entire absence from the catalogue of 
the names of Armytage, Britton, William Cooke, Le Keux, John Lewis, 
and Wallis; and for the almost complete absence of Blake, Goodall, Mil- 
ler, and Schiavonetti. It is strange to miss Jacquemart altogether; and, 
indeed, the modern peintres graveurs are just such men as he, with Blake, 
Cooke, and Lewis named above, George Cruikshank, and perhaps Whist- 
ler. The independent works of these men, designed originally for render- 
ing by etching-needle or burin, are among the most important engravings 
of modern times, and have something of immortality which will fix them 
firmly in the galleries of the future. 

It is to be noticed also that nothing engraved after Turner, or for 
which he furnished designs, can be found in this catalogue, so far as the 
absence of an alphabetical list of painters allows us to judge, except one 
engraving by Miller. But Turner, apart from his pre-eminent rank as a 
designer of landscape subject, was in a sense a petnire-graveur himself. 
The prints of the “Liber Studiorum ” were etched by him, and engraved 
partly by himself and partly by Charles Turner, under his own immediate 
direction. A set of the “ Liber” is about the most valuable addition that 
any friend of the Gray collection can make toit. Of engravings after 
‘Turner enough would be found among any considerable gathering of the 
works of the English engravers whose names are mentioned above ; there 
are hundreds of them, large and small. 

The catalogue, while containing much information drawn from good 
sources and from original investigation, is uneven. Mr. Gray's wish, 
stated in the preface, page vii., that the book should be a guide to the 
student, and supply a gap which has always existed in this department, 
points to a completeness which we hope subsequent editions wiil reach. 
It seems to need a reference index to the portfolios, or else to have after 
the title of each engraving the number of the portfolio in which it is 
placed, or both of these aids to the student. An alphabetical list of 
painters and designers Mr. Thies speaks of as desirable to have in manu- 
script at the gallery. Added to the volume it would be still more excel- 
lent. But there remains the question of cost; and these additions would 
swell the size of the volume, which is already large, handsomely printed 
on fine paper, and with very wide margins. 


Historical Sketches of the Reign of George Second. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
(Boston: Littell & Gay. 1869.)\—By no means the worst criticism ever 
made upon the works of the late Lord Macaulay was made, privately, 
some years since, by an American young gentleman of no great learning. 
and of limited intellectual power—an accomplished billiard-player, how- 
ever, and a skilful performer on several stringed instruments—who was 
just making acquaintance with the celebrated essays—the essays more 
celebrated once than now. He was driven into doing a reluctant perusal 
of them because of a necessity laid upon him of writing “an original exer- 
cise in English composition,” the subject of which had been treated of, he 
had been led to believe, in one of his lordship’s performances. “I say, he'd 
be the very devil to write themes for a fellow, wouldn't he?” was our 


But this preference of 


We are glad to see that, in spite of all these inevitable | 
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young friend’s first effort in criticism. His lordslip’s easy omniscience, 
and the slash of him, and the glitter, as of cast-iron gilded, of his not very 
complex rhetorical devices, had completely captivated the perturbed theme- 
writer, who had long been inured to seeing brief sentences of pity mingled 
with contempt pencilled down in the margins of his themes when they 
were returned to him by the instructor. If it were not for the impoliteness 
of it—the writer of them being a woman—this same criticism might very 
well be passed upon these “ Historical Sketches.” Mrs. Oliphant’s trick of 
being philosophic and learned at second and third and fourth-hand would 
stand her in very good stead if only she were a writer of themes. She 
makes over into better than ordinary magazine articles most that has been 
commonly said of a dozen distinguished Englishmen and Englishwomen of 
a hundred and fifty years ago; writes of Caroline as the queen of George 
the Second’s reign ; of Sir Robert Walpole as the minister; of Chesterfield 
as the man of the world; of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu as the woman 
of fashion ; of Pope as the poet of that day; of John Wesley as “the re. 
former ;” of Anson as “the sailor ;” of Berkeley as “the philosopher ;” of 
Hume as “the sceptic ;’ of Hogarth as “the painter;’ of Richardson as 
“the novelist.” Cf some of these personages and their characters and 
works and ways, Mrs. Oliphant has something to say that is at once worth 
saying and not hackneyed ; but usually her remarks are aged, or else they 
are worth but little attention. What, for example, is the good of giving 
us a Lord Chesterfield “sad as any prophet, stern as a Roman, patient as 
a Christian,” and “the central actor in a life-long tragedy”? That Chester- 
field was a kind and very painstaking father to a rather dull son, who 
never rose higher in the diplomatic service than to be a sort of a consul at 
Hamburg, and who was never a light in the world of fashion and of affairs, 
does not make of his life a deeply pathetic tragedy, in which he stands as 
the most imposing and most touching figure—a father with an anguished 
heart. But the magazine writer must do a certain quantity of philosophiz 
ing, and so much the better if this is of the “brilliant” kind—that is to 
say, philosophizing of the kind not done by philosophers. Still, though 
Mrs. Oliphant’s remarks are often feeble and impertinent, and though she 
is not at all to be recommended as a guide, her book will be found to be 
worth reading. It gathers up in one volume a deal of knowledge about 
the men and events of a time which has a peculiar interest and well re. 
pays study, but whose history is recorded in a thousand scattered books 
less read than they are famous, or than they are readable. Possibly it 
may do more good by sending the reader to its own original sources, 
than it does harm by filling his mind with views either false or only very 
doubtfully true, and by confirming him in the notion that every smatterer 
may teach. No man of sense is an enemy of smattering when the smat- 
terer gets his half-knowledge for his own pleasure. We all must be smat 
terers, more or less; only a very great ass indeed could nowadays hope to 
hold all or any large proportionate part of the Pierian spring—which of 
late has much increased in depth as well as in its other dimensions; and 
yet for a thousand reasons one may do we ll to get a bowing and speaking 
acquaintance with 1alf a million things of which not very much more 
than the names is known to him. 
matter from indulging one’s self as a learner. 


But to set up as a teacher is a different 
Yet hosts of people whose 
to think, else they 
would make less parade of their other deficiencies, are marching in the 
same army with Mrs. Oliphant. 
cruiting officer. 
without any adequate knowledge of their subjects, should we to-day have 


deficiency in wisdom must be greater than one likes 


And each new-comer is a probable re- 
Had it not been for the lecturing of previous lecturers 


Doctor John Lord organizing innocent Boston ladies into classes which 
listen agape to his disquisitions on history? That able expositor, whose 
praises we have recently been reading in some half a dozen newspapers, 
may very likely this winter be the progenitor of two or three authors who 
will please the next generation as much as Mr. Abbott or Mr. Headley 
pleases his. 
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Kine Arts. 


A MUSEUM OF THE FINE ARTS FOR NEW YORK. 

WHETHER the right moment has arrived to establish one will depend 
upon the amount of real desire for it that may be found in the commu- 
nity. That the majority are indifferent to a good thing need not prevent 
its succeeding, if the minority are zealous in proportion to the smallness 
of their numbers. Are there persons willing to do their neighbors’ work 
as well as their own? and if so, is their collective strength sufficient for 
the task? The question whether “the time has come” is to be answered 
by the answer to those former questions, and not by reference toany wide- 
spread popular demand, which it is notorious does not exist. Things pro- 
posed for the general good are wonderfully helped when a few persons 
find out that they cannot longer dispense with them. Does the communi- 
ty want cabs? It may keep on wanting them, until the time comes when 
a hundred party-going gentlemen conclude that they can’t exist without 
them any longer, and that it will be worth some trouble to have them 
introduced, or until the time when another, and perhaps smaller, body 
may conclude that more money can be made by starting the cabs than by 
selling out to the hack-drivers. The Government will not establish cabs, 
or museums,{or parks, ora free academy, or an inebriate asylum, until the 
majority of citizens demand it. And what the Government will not estab- 
lish will remain unestablished until a certain number of people want it 
badly enough to pay for it, in purse and in person. The time always 
comes at last when some one man is found willing to do all the needed 
work, his neighbors’ as well as his own, for his own share of the common 


good. 

And in saying that one man must be ready to do his neighbors’ work 
as well as his own, we mean not only that a society or body of men must 
labor for the community, and to advance what the community refuse to 
care for, but also that a few individuals must be found who will do most 
of the work of the society or body of men itself. And this not merely in 
the sense in which the officers of a society do the society's work ; the few 
must find not only time for the work and a knowledge of routine busi- 
ness, but also and primarily the conception of the thing needed, and the 
strong sense of its necessity. 

On the 23d of last November, a meeting was held in the theatre of the 
Union League Club to consider the question of forming a museum of fine 
arts. At this meeting, after speeches and resolutions, a committee of 
fifty gentlemen was elected to provide for carrying into effect the object 
of the meeting. This committee met for the first time on the 7th of De- 
cember, added to their own numbers, and elected a sub-committee of thir- 
teen to report a plan of proceedings. These facts appear from a pamphlet 
which has reached us entitled “ A Metropolitan Art Museum.” The steps 
next in order are, of course, the adoption of a constitution, the electicn of 
officers, and the continual enlargement of the committee or association 
by the election of those citizens who are supposed to be interested in the 
undertaking. 

It seems, from the above-named pamphlet, that some members of the 
committee hope for the aid of the State or of the city. The cost of the 
first preparation should be included in the next tax-levy, say these gentle- 
men, and year by year a sum appropriated sufficient for what promise to 
be the needs of the year. If this should be done, s0 much of our above 
remarks as relate to difficulties in the way have little application. A 
commission will be appointed, a superintendent chosen by them, his subor- 
dinates selected by him under the direction of the commission, time will 
be taken for judicious consideration, plans for temporary buildings will 
be made and decided on, purchases will begin to be made in Europe. If 
this is done, all is well ; there can be no doubt that it is in this way thata 
thoroughly civilized community proceeds, letting the whole community 
bear the cost of so universal a benefit ; a cost, tog, which would be a 
mere nothing to the State, and but small to the city ; intelligent men can 
be got to sit on the commission, and the Governor’s—even the present 
Governor’s—appointment can be secured for intelligent men. It has been 
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proved by experience that such a commission can exist, and can carry on 
an important labor free of jobbery and political scheming. The difficul- 
ties in the way will be not such as we have spoken of above, but only in 


| the finding of “experts,” competent executive officers, buyers, catalo- 


guers, and custodians. 

But if this action of the State cannot be brought about—and we con- 
fess that we do not expect to see it within the next twenty-five years—it 
is then to be considered whether the commanity includes such persons, 
who, being both interested in the cause and able to advance it, may have 
aggregate power enough to establish a museum of art; that is, to raise in 
the course of a few years some hundreds of thousands of dollars to be 
spent upon a collection of works of art, and a simple fire-proof building 
to contain them. And, first,it appears to every one who looks into the 
matter that very few persons in the land know even what is meant by a 
Museum of Art. How many in this city at this moment can give to their 
friends a tolerably clear account of what is contained in any first-rate or 
any smaller museum abroad? The travelled young lady will tell you 
that there are so many miles or metres of pictures in the Louvre, and that 
the rooms in the Pitti are the prettiest, and that she saw such lovely old 
jewelry in the Green Vaults, and such splendid Egyptian necklaces in the 
British Museum. And it is doubtful but she may be the best informed 
upon the subject, of all the people you may have a chance to consult in the 
course of an average week. It is not to be wondered at nor exclaimed at ; 
but the fact is that the class of amateurs of the esoteric, so to speak, does 
not exist in America, and that few individuals are to be found who have 
gained any accurate knowledge upon the fine arts of the past, or even of 
the present, except so far as one observes the pictures of some friend of 
his. But, second, without some tolerably extensive knowledge of the sub- 
ject diffused among this new association, there can be no very ardent 
desire felt to bring about the proposed result. Without knowing just 
what to say tothe rich man whose contribution they ask for, how can they 
hope to inspire in him any willingness to give? Rich men give money, 
generally, to what they understand and have learned to believesin; the 
college where they were edueated or where their sons are studying; to 
the missionary cause in some special field; to some charitable society 
whose objects are particularly well known to them ; or, if to art at all, to 
buy some picture of the painter they have learned to admire; not, cer- 
tainly, to buy the works of artists of whom they have never heard, or 
porcelain, bronze, and enamel, which they consider as mere toys. So that, 
if a fervent desire for this museum and a willingness to work for it be 
needed, as we have seen reason to believe, the first and the all-important 
step is to inform as thoroughly as possible as many people as possible. It 
is a delightful and all-absorbing task this society propose to themselves ; 
it is notorious what extravagant enthusiasm art and art collecting are 
capable of inspiring, but it becomes delightful only as one grows very 
familiar with it. The interest of the uncritical visitor to a gallery is 
languid ; when he turns upon his more exacting friend with the remark 
that “ he would n’t be so particular for the world—losing the enjoyment 
of so much that he can now enjoy,” he is whoily mistaken, and has not 
the faintest suspicion of the enjoyment possible toan enthusiastic and dis- 
criminating love for art, when it can be amply indulged. If a hundred 
gentlemen talk to-night about an art museum, then separate and go to 
Europe to study for a year the collections of works of art, when they meet 
at the end of the year the new discussion will be totally different from the 
old one, the company will be intent upon reaching a result ; humanly 
speaking, the success of the art museum will be assured. 

As this general adjournment to Europe cannot take place, it will be 
necessary to adopt some other means to disseminate accurate and applica- 
ble knowledge of the subject. At the very outset the condition must be 
filled, that one must work for many, two or three for all. Those members 
of their body thought most competent must be selected by the association 
to collect material for, draw up, and print an exhaustive report. It will 
take a year, and require hard work ; information must be collected from 
every side, the experience of every custodian and director of a museum 
in Europe must be sought for, the merits and shortcomings of each great 
gallery pointed out; the distinction must be carefully drawn between 
that which would instruct and delight as a work of art and that which 
would only charm the connoisseur of some special branch of handiwork ; 
the questions as to how far the New York Museum should seek large col- 
lections of casts, reproductions, etc., and how far it should affect only 
originals of costly rarity must be carefully considered and answered in all 
their bearings. Indeed, the subject is very large, and to get it into two 
hundred pages and yet make it interesting will be a nice bit of jugglery. 





